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An Unlimited Arbitration ‘Panto 
with Great Britain. 


The failure of the second Hague Conference to give 
us a general treaty of obligatory arbitration for all 
nations has led to an increased interest in, and a wide 
discussion of, the subject since that time. The con- 
sideration of the subject at The Hague in 1907 and 
the vote upon it revealed the fact that almost the 
entire world is ready for this important step in inter- 
national relations. 

The treaty which was discussed at the second 
Hague Conference was, it is true, not absolutely un- 
limited, but it went a long way in that direction. It 
was defeated by a group of five powers, led by Ger- 
many, who was not ready to agree in advance to ar- 
bitrate with all powers, the more backward as well as 
the more advanced. 

While unable to move further in this direction for 
the present, and while waiting for the third Conference 
at The Hague, our government has conceived the 
possibility of a most effective step in furtherance 
of unlimited arbitration being taken without waiting 
further. President Taft, whose declaration last spring 


in hue of arbitrating questions of honor and vital 
interests as well as all others has given the whole 
movement new vitality and power, is therefore moving 
for an unlimited treaty with Great Britain. Our 
special treaty with Great Britain concluded by ex- 
Secretary of State Root in 1908 provided only for 
the submission to the Hague Court of questions of a 
judicial order and those arising in the interpretation 
of treaties. It reserved questions of honor and vital 
interests, and was to run for only five years. 

The present moment is a most auspicious one for 
reviving the effort for an unlimited Anglo-American 
treaty. The North Atlantic fisheries dispute has 
just been settled, to the immense satisfaction of both 
countries. Ambassador Bryce and our Secretary of 
State have already settled, or arranged for the settle- 
ment of, all the outstanding differences between the 
United States and Canada. Friendliness between 
our country and Great Britain was never stronger 
than at the present time. Why should they not, 
therefore, incorporate in a convention what is already 
their settled practice, and thus consecrate themselves 
forever to mutual goodwill and peace and give to the 
world a noble example to follow? 

The interest in the subject in Great Britain is quite 
as strong as it is here, and there is every reason to 
believe that negotiations, which are reported already 
to have begun, will eventuate soon in a treaty of the 
most advanced type. President Taft has been con- 
sulting members of the Senate, and the proposed treaty 
will, doubtless, be drawn in a way to receive the 
prompt approval of that body. 

It has been suggested that the Olney-Pauncefote 
Treaty of 1897, which failed of ratification in the 
Senate by only four votes after having been amended 
almost beyond recognition, be revived and ratified 
now. This does not seem likely to be done. It is 
certainly not advisable that it should be done. Since 
1897 the Hague Court has been established, and 
whatever treaty is concluded now ought certainly to 
stipulate reference of controversies to this Court. 
Under existing conditions, there is no need to create 
two kinds of tribunals for different kinds of contro- 
versies, as was done in the treaty of 1897, and many 
of the specific features of that treaty, which was 
admirably drawn at that time, would now be wholly 
unnecessary. The treaty which is required at this 
time, in view of the existence of the Hague Court, 
need not be over one-fourth as long as the Olney- 
Pauncefote Convention, and it certainly should be 
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much less complex than was that document. The 
shorter and simpler the new Convention can be made, 
the better it will be, especially since it is hoped that 
it will prove a model that will be quickly followed 
by other governments, and serve as the basis for a 
world treaty to be drawn by the third Hague Con- 
ference. 

President Taft will certainly have the sympathy 
and support of practically the entire nation in push- 
ing the movement, which he has inaugurated, for the 
speedy conclusion of an unlimited arbitration conven- 
tion with our kindred country across the sea. Let 
the world have at once the example of two of the 
greatest nations of the earth so binding themselves 
together as to make the crime of war between them 
hereafter forever impossible. 

aici = 
The Sumner Centenary. 

The hundredth anniversary of the birth of Charles 
Sumner, the 6th of January this year, received all too 
little attention. The memorial services held in Park 
Street Church, Boston, where two or three of his great- 
est addresses were delivered, were attended by only a 
mere handful of white citizens of the city in which he 
began his two great campaigns for the conquest of slavery 
and the abolition of war. 

It is hard to explain the neglect into which Sumner 
has fallen in less than fifty years after his death. While 
he lived he was, for a whole generation, always in the 
public eye. No man ever had greater and more enthu- 
siastic audiences than those which hung upon his elo- 
quent words when he went lecturing through the country. 
But now one almost never hears his name mentioned or 
sees any reference to him in the papers. Even in New 
England, which cherishes the memory of the nation’s 
great men more fondly perhaps than any other section 
of the country, Sumner has been very largely forgotten 
except by those whose lives go back and overlap his- 
Where he is remembered and spoken of at all, it is not 
infrequently to point out and dwell upon his weaknesses 
and defects. One of the chief addresses given at the 
Boston celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of 
his birth made Sumner’s foibles its characteristic note. 
Has Boston inherited something of the spirit which os- 
tracized Mr. Sumner in the days when he was beginning 
his attack on the institution of slavery? It would seem 
so, but for the fact that the neglect of him is almost 
equally pronounced elsewhere. 

If a man’s name ought to be held in reverence and 
honor in proportion to his services to his country and to 
mankind, then no name in our annals should stand higher 
on the roll than Sumner’s. His position as the protago- 
nist of the anti-slavery cause, among men in public life 
we mean, has always been conceded. By his great 
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speeches in the Senate he made the public political con- 
science of the nation on the question of slavery, as did 
Garrison, Whittier and their co-workers the conscience 
of the masses. No man ever did a greater and more 
telling service to the country than this. The conscience- 
makers of a nation are the greatest of its benefactors. 

Of all the public men of our history Sumner ought to 
be most readily pardoned for his imperfections, his pride, 
his dictatorialness, his irritability. These seem to have 
sprung directly from his highly-developed moral con- 
sciousness, his lofty sense of justice and right, his innate 
hatred of tyranny and oppression, or were the results of 
the terrible physical injury which came to him from the 
brutal attack made upon him in the Senate. 

Sumner’s services to the cause of peace —his other 
great work for our country and for the world — have 
hardly yet been duly recognized even by the pacifists 
themselves, particularly by those of our day who are new 
to the movement and know little of its difficult beginnings. 
When he delivered in Tremont Temple, Boston, July 
Fourth, 1845, his famous oration on “ The True Grandeur 
of Nations,” the peace cause had no standing among the 
leaders of political life in either state or nation. He 
compelled attention to it. By his searching exposure of 
the false ideals of national grandeur and his noble por- 
trayal of the true glory of nations, he brought the subject 
once for all into the public arena, and gave the cause of 
international peace a consecration which has never died 
away. Four years later he delivered in Park Street 
Church, at the annual meeting of the American Peace 
Society, his still greater oration on “The War System 
of the Commonwealth of Nations.” These two produc- 
tions are as profitable reading to-day as they ever were. 

Though his attention was turned from the peace move- 
ment, to which he had purposed to devote his life, by 
the demands of the anti-slavery cause upon him, yet he 
maintained his deep interest in it to the very end of his 
days. In 1870 he prepared and delivered throughout 
the nation his great lecture on “The Duel between France 
and Germany,” in which the irrationality of war as a 
method of settling international disputes is set forth in a 
masterful way. In 1878, when Henry Richard got his 
famous arbitration resolution through the House of Com- 
mons by the casting vote of the Speaker, Sumner at once 
cabled the English Apostle of Peace his warmest con- 
gratulations; and soon thereafter he carried through the 
United States Congress a similar resolution. This was 
his last public personal service to the cause. In his will 
he bequeathed to Harvard College the sum of one thou- 
sand dollars, the income of which was to be used (and 
has been used) for an annual prize for the best essay in 
behalf of world peace by a Harvard student. 

For many years before he was sent to the Senate, 
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Sumner was an active member of the Board of Directors 
of the American Peace Society, and afterwards a vice- 
president to the end of his life. He never left unused 
any opportunity to promote the interests of the cause of 
peace, to which he was early converted* by an address of 
William Ladd delivered in the Old Court House at Cam- 
bridge ,Mass., and in the early development and strength- 
ening of which he had been such a conspicuous figure. 

Sumner’s “True Grandeur of Nations” is, all things 
considered, the greatest single contribution ever made to 
the literature of the peace movement, which has now 
become so rich, varied and extensive as to constitute a 
library in itself. No other peace book, except possibly 
the Baroness Von Suttner’s “ Lay Down Your Arms,” 
is so widely bought and read to-day as this noble oration 
of Sumner’s. It is certain, furthermore, to hold its place 
for many decades to come, as the movement for world 
peace, powerful and rapid as it is to-day, has not yet 
attained to the realization of the lofty ideals, either of 
international friendship or of international organization, 
set forth in this work. 





The Third National Peace Congress. 


The third National Peace Congress has been initiated 
by the Directors of the American Peace Society, and 
will be held at Baltimore on the 3d, 4th and 5th of May. 
The meetings will be held in McCoy Hall, Johns Hopkins 
University, which has been secured for the occasion. The 
work of organization has already begun. 

Mr. Theodore Marburg, president of the Maryland 
Branch of the American Peace Society, has invited to 
dinner at his house on the 7th of this month representa- 
tives of a number of the peace organizations of the coun- 
try, at which definite plans for the organization of the 
Congress will be completed. 

It is hoped to associate all the important peace and 
arbitration organizations of the country together in the 
preparations for the Congress, and to hold it under their 
joint auspices. The program will be a comprehensive 
one, covering all the important phases of the peace move- 
ment. Not only all the peace societies will be expected 
to send official delegates, but also all organizations, com- 
mercial, industrial, labor, religious, philanthropic, civic, 
etc., will be asked to be represented. It is hoped to 
make the gathering one of general national significance, 
even more so, if possible, than were the previous na- 
tional congresses at New York and Chicago. Make your 
arrangements at once to go to Baltimore the first week 
in May. 


* Even at the early age of nine, as he tells us in his biography, he 
was deeply impressed by an address which he heard delivered by Josiah 
Quincy, president of Harvard, in the Old South Meeting House, Boston. 
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Editorial Notes. 


Mr. Charles F. Whaley, president of the 
Peace 


iain State of Washington Peace Society at 


Seattle, has conceived the idea of having 
a peace monument erected at the northwest corner of 
the State of Washington, at Boundary Bluff, on Point 
Roberts, in eonnection with the hundred years Anglo- 
American peace celebration. 
governments to donate each a strip of land at least a 


His plan is to ask the two 


mile wide, on each side of the boundary, as an interna- 
tional park, and to build the monument by popular sub- 
scription. The two governmenis are to be asked to 
appropriate each $100,000 for the purchase and improve- 
ment of the land, and to appoint a joint committee to 
carry out the project. 
erly before the public, Mr. Whaley has had a draft of a 


monument made, which he thus describes : 


In order to get the matter prop- 


“The specifications of this monument of peace call for 
a reinforced, circular, concrete shaft one hundred and 
twelve feet high, anchored to a solid concrete foundation 
and surmounted by a crystal globe twelve feet in diam- 
eter, upon the surface of which will be displayed all 
countries of the world, in colors, and lighted from within. 
The shaft is to be twenty-four feet at the base and twelve 
feet at the top, divided into ten rooms with steel and 
concrete floors, connected by iron stairways from within, 
and lighted by central electric lights suspended from each 
ceiling, lighting up the walls of the rooms.” 

These rooms are to serve as 2 museum somewhat like 
the Bloch Museum at Lucerne, Switzerland. 

With the details of Mr. Whaley’s project we are not in 
a position to deal intelligently, but with the proposal it- 
self we are in the heartiest accord. We hope that he will 
at once create a good committee of Washington and 
Oregon men and commit to them the careful study of the 
subject. It would be a grand thing if the celebration 
of the hundred years of peace should see the whole bor- 
ber, from Maine to Washington, marked with noble 
peace monuments of different sorts. 





The proposed Memorial Portrait of Julia 


Julia Ward Ward Howe, whether placed in Faneuil 
Howe's > ‘ ; 
Portrait. Hall, or the Boston Public Library, or else- 


where, ought not to bear the inscription, 
“ Author of the Battle Hymn of the Republic.” The 
writing of this hymn, great a performance as it was in 
its way, was by no means the chief event of her varied 
life. Her effort to arouse the mothers of the nations to 
a crusade against war was, in its general bearings on the 
redemption and elevation of the world, a much greater 
service than that rendered by the Battle Hymn, which 
was struck off in the white heat of emotion when the 
Civil War was breaking out. The portrait, bearing this 
inscription, would give to every one looking upon it a 
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narrow and imperfect and in part false impression of the 
meaning of her rich and varied life. The only inscrip- 
tion worthy of this great American woman would be 
simply her name, “ Julia Ward Howe.” 








The Buffalo Peace Society, one of the 
vigorous branches of the American Peace 
Society, has recently, through its officials, 
sent letters to both Andrew Carnegie and President Taft 
expressing great appreciation of the services which they 
are rendering to the cause of international peace. In 
the letter to President Taft they say: 

“ The feeling that was notable in your late proclamation 
of thanksgiving, esteeming peace above all other blessings 
for which a nation can be thankful to God, was profoundly 
impressive and significant to us, and bore a happy encour- 
agement, we feel sure, to all who have hope that an end 


Buffalo 
Peace Society. 


to the wickedness and barbarity of war is drawing near. . 


We thank you for so exalting the importance and the 
promise of movements to that end, in so solemn an utter- 
ance from your high place. 

“We would especially thank you, moreover, for your 
weighty words spoken at the banquet of the American 
Society for the Judicial Settlement of International Dis- 
putes at Washington, on the evening of December 17, 
when you rebuked the sensational alarums sprung so often 
on this country, while its peace and its prospects of peace 
are without a cloud, and when you declared with broad 
emphasis that ‘the American people would never consent 
to the maintenance of a standing army sufficient to cope 
with the armies of the great powers.’ 

“We know, Mr. President, that your judgment con- 
cerning the naval needs of this country goes beyond limits 
that seem rational and safe to many of us; but we are 
none the less assured that our national government is 
under the presidency of a faithful worker for the su- 
premacy of law and its tribunals over nations as over 
individual men, which means the reign of universal 
peace.” 





A ministers’ committee of five distin- 
guished clergymen, calling themselves 
“ Ministers of the Prince of Peace,” has 
been formed in New York for the purpose of arousing 
the two hundred thousand ministers of America of all 
names to support actively and energetically the move- 
ment for world peace. The committee consists of the 
Rev. Dr. J. B. Remensnyder, a foremost Lutheran leader ; 
the Right Rev. Dr. David H. Greer, Episcopal Bishop of 
New York; the Rev. Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, pastor 
of Plymouth Church; the Rev. Dr. Chas. E. Jefferson, 
pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, Manhattan, and the 
Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, pastor of the Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church. These ministers, if they 
succeed in getting their appeal properly before their 
fellow ministers throughout the nation, will probably be 
surprised to find out what, in spite of appearances to the 
contrary, a large majority of the clergy of the country 
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are hearty and sympathetic supporters of the cause of 
peace. Last year more than seven hundred and fifty 
ministers of the State of Massachusetts alone signed a 
vigorous remonstrance against the further increase of the 
United States navy, and signified their hearty support of 
the work of the Hague Conferences in providing for the 
pacific organization of the world. This year more than 
eight hundred Massachusetts ministers have signed a 
similar petition, which has just been sent to Washington. 
In various cities of the country Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
etc., movements of ministers have begun with the same 
great end in view. We hope the Society of the Ministers 
of the Prince of Peace may be most successful in their 
enterprise. When the two hundred thousand preachers 
of this country and those of other lands decide to make 
a united stand against any further war, there will be no 
more war. 


<-> 


What the Peace Organizations 
are Doing. 


The secretary of the Lake Mohonk International Ar- 
bitration Conference has begun “the issue at frequent 
intervals of short, concise bulletins, each covering an up- 
to-date phase of international arbitration.” The first of 
these bulletins (four pages) is entitled “ Practical Arbi- 
tration in 1910,” and covers the chief pacific settlements 
of the year — the North Atlantic Fisheries arbitration, the 
Orinoco Steamship case, the agreement of Russia and 
Turkey to submit to The Hague the question of the in- 
demnities which Turkey agrees to pay Russia at the close 
of the Russo-Turkish war, the resumption of diplomatic 
relations between Bolivia and Argentina, the averting of 
war between Ecuador and Peru. 


In the December quarterly report of the American 
Association for International Conciliation, it is stated 
that the following documents were published and dis- 
tributed during the quarter: 

“International Conciliation in the Far East,” a series 
of papers by Bishop Roots, Dr. J. H. De Forest, Pro- 
fessor Burton, Dr. Gilbert Reid and Hon. John W. 
Foster. 

“The Capture and Destruction of Commerce at Sea,” 
and “Taxation and Armaments,” by Francis W. Hirst, 
editor of the London Economist. 

“Naval Armaments,” a selection from speeches de- 
livered in Congress on Naval Appropriation Bills, 1906, 
1908, 1909 and 1910, by Senator Theodore E. Burton. 

The association is constantly enlarging its mailing lists 
both at home and abroad. 


At the Long Island Forum, maintained by Mrs. Martin 
W. Littleton, at Port Washington, L. I., Mr. Hamilton 
Holt, one of the leaders in the New York Peace Society, 
delivered an address on “ Peace and War,” on January 
23. A splendid audience of eight hundred men and 
women heard him. “ We are nearing the end of wars 
and nearing the reign of law.” 


The new Peace Society organized recently at Redlands, 
Cal., has made itself a branch of the Southern California 
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Peace Society, and thus a part of the American Peace 
Society. Its president is William C. Allen, Sunnygarth, 
Redlands, and its first vice-president Dr. Field, president 
of Redlands University. The president reports that “the 
local papers are pounding away at the peace question in 
good style,” and he thinks that “most of the prominent 
men in town are likely to join and heartily endorse the 
movement.” 

A new peace organization was also effected at Port- 
land, Ore., on January 6, under the name of the Oregon 
Peace Society. Among the members are the Governor 
of Oregon, the Mayor of Portland, judges of the State 
Supreme Court, of the United States Court, some of the 
judges of the County Court and a number of business 
men. Judge John B. Cleland, one of the most prominent 
men in the State, was chosen president of the new so- 
ciety, and Mr. William H. Galvani, engineer of the Pacific 
Power and Light Company, secretary. The society 
voted unanimously to coiperate with the American Peace 
Society. 


a 


Brevities. 


‘ One of the prominent features of the program of 
the California State Teachers’ Association, held at Berkeley, 
December 28 to 30, was a series of lectures on interna- 
tional peace. The lectures were given by Professors 
H. C. Biddle and L. M. Stratton of the University of 
California and Rev. Edward L. Parsons of St. Mark’s 
Episcopal Church. This series of lectures was arranged 
through the efforts of Robert C. Root, Pacific Coast 
Representative of the American Peace Society. 


, A commencement was made this season toward 
the observance of Peace Sunday in Japan. The initia- 
tive was taken by Dr. J. H. DeForest, missionary of the 
American Board for thirty-five years at Sendai, and now 
a vice-president of the American Peace Society as well 
as a live member of the Japan Peace Society. 


Peru has accepted the suggestion made in the 
joint note of the United States, brazil and Argentina, 
and agreed to submit its boundary dispute with Ecuador 
to the arbitration of the Hague Court. 


: Great Britain, while refusing to submit to the 
Hague Court certain German claims for indemnity for 
losses sustained during the Boer war, because these have 
already been submitted to the Compensation Commission 
of South Africa, has consented to submit to the Court cer- 
tain other claims which the Commission has not examined. 


. - On December 17 Mr. Carnegie* wrote to Hon. 
James A. Tawney as follows, in reference to the stand 
taken by Mr. Tawney in the House of Representatives : 

‘* My Dear Mr. Tawney : In military and naval circles officers 
seem to have ‘some fever of the mad’ these days. May I ex- 
press my admiration for the stand you are taking. Stick to it. 
I do not believe Wood’s and Dickinson’s views are shared by 
those in authority, and surely the American people cannot be 
stampeded into absurd expenditures. — ANDREW CARNEGIE.” 

The difficulties between Argentina and Bolivia, 
which grew out of Bolivia’s resentment of the decision 
of President Alcorta of Argentina in the Bolivia-Peru 
boundary dispute, have been adjusted, and diplomatic in- 
tercourse between the two governments has been formally 
renewed. 
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Colonel Giidke, the well-known German Military 
critic, in an article in Nash’s Magazine, says: “ War 
begets chauvinism and armaments ; armaments beget dis- 
trust ; distrust, in turn, augments armaments in the same 
ratio as these increase distrust. It is a vicious circle into 
which the civilized world of our day appears inextricably 
to have fallen.” The armaments of the day he considers 
not an insurance against war, but a constant menace to 
peace. 

The estimate of Edmond Théry, the noted French 
economist, that preparations for war have cost Europe 
twenty-nine billions of dollars during the past twenty- 
five years, is an under rather than an overestimate. 


The prompt agreement of the Canadian and the 
Newfoundland commissioners to modify the existing fish- 
eries regulations in general accordance with the objections 
of our government shows a very friendly and generous 
spirit, and may be set down as one of the best fruits of 
the arbitration of the question at The Hague last summer 
The action of the two governments in reaching the final 
settlement of the last points of the controversy well 
illustrates what is possible in international relations when 
there is a spirit of goodwill and justice. 


, The reciprocity agreement with Canada “ meets a 
long felt want.” It is an evidence of increasing good- 
will, and may we not add good sense, between the two 
countries. If put into operation, it will prove to be a 
powerful instrument of friendship and peace between 
them. 

The final stage in the Newfoundland fisheries 
controversy seems to have been reached by the agree- 
ment of the United States and Canadian Commissioners at 
Washington on January 14 as to certain changes in the 
fisheries regulations. 

Within the last two years nine disputes between 
Canada and the United States have been disposed of by 
negotiation and agreement, and the Canadian government 
is about to ask the British government to make a pact 
of “eternal peace” with the United States. 

. . A movement is under way for the formation of 
a Peace Society of Americans in Japan, of which we 
hope to be able to give complete details in our next 
issue. Two hundred names for membership were enrolled 
at a meeting in Yokohama on the evening of January 30, 
at which the American Ambassador, Thomas J. O’Brien, 
was one of the speakers. 


Se _ a 


Field Secretary’s mepert for January, 
1911. 


BY CHARLES E, BEALS, FIELD SRCRETARY. 
Among the addresses given by the Field Secretary 
since Jast reporting have been the following: “The 
Christmas Spirit in International Relations,” before the 
Current Events Class of the First Congregational Church, 
Evanston; “Organizing Peace on Earth,” before the 
Chicago Anthropology Society; “The Growth of the 
Peace Movement,” at the Medill High School; “Theo- 
dore Parker, the Belligerent Pacifist,” before the Chicago 
Woman’s Club; “Some Victorious Dreamers,” before 
the Chicago Woman’s Club; “The Increasing Realiza- 


tion of Human Brotherhood,” in the First Baptist Church, 
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Oak Park; “The Spread of the Peace Idea,” before the 
adult Bible Class of the same church; “The Demand 
for Progress in Religion, in its Interpretation, in its 
Application,” at a banquet of the Young People’s Society 
of Christian Endeavor of the First Congregational Church 
of Evanston. 

Blank petitions, commending our national government 
for its part in the movement for an improved Inter- 
national Court of Justice, urging the appointment of a 
Peace Commission as voted for by Congress, and re- 
monstrating against any further increase in the navy, 
have been mailed to one thousand pastors in Chicago. 
Replies already have begun to come in. 

Chicago was permitted to have ten days of the services 
of Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead of Boston. Among other 
activities, Mrs. Mead filled the following engagements: 
The Chicago Woman’s Club (two addresses), the Hum- 
boldt Avenue Swedenborgian Church, the Chicago Nor- 
mal School, Northwestern University, Chicago (Congre- 
gational) Theological Seminary, Lake Forest College, 
Lake Forest Academy, Ferry Hall School (Lake Forest), 
Rev. Dr. Tobias Schanfarber’s Synagogue and Rockford 
College. 

While in this city Mrs. Mead made arrangements for 
the publication in the Record- Herald of a symposium on 
“W hat Chicago Could Do with Some of Its War Money.” 
Similar discussions have been published in Boston, Buffalo 
and Cincinnati. The Field Secretary has written the 
introductory article, showing that Chicago people will 
probably pay for war purposes, between 1910 and 1920, 
$41,000,000 more than they paid in the decade ending 
with the Spanish War. For the purpose of specific 
comparison, this sum is divided up arbitrarily into four 
nearly equal parts. Miss Addams and Dr. Graham Tay- 
lor will show how $10,000,000 could be spent advan- 
tageously in Chicago in the next ten years for various 
civic improvements and social engineering projects; Mr. 
Frank E. Wing, superintendent of the Tuberculosis In- 
stitute, will tell what $10,000,000 would do in the war 
against disease; Prof. C. H. Judd of the University of 
Chicago will suggest $10,000,000 worth of improvements 
in the educational system; while the remaining $11,000- 
000 will be entrusted to that prince of architectural 
dreamers, Mr. Daniel H. Burnham, to help him to realize 
a “ Chicago Beautiful.” The symposium will be illustrated 
with some of Mr. Burnham’s drawings, which have re- 
cently been attracting so much attention in Europe. 

The Chicago Woman’s Club invited our office to pre- 
pare the program for its monthly meeting on January 11. 
The general subject of the meeting was “ International 
Peace.” Addresses were made by Miss Addams, Mrs. 
Mead, Prof. Charles Cheney Hyde, Hon. H. N. Higin- 
botham and the Field Secretary. Mrs. Charles Henrotin 
opened the informal discussion. 

The annual business meeting of the Chicago Peace 
Society was held on Saturday, January 21. As stated in 
last month’s ApvocaTE oF Praczg, the new society closed 
its first year with all bills paid. The new president is 
Mr. Leroy A. Goddard, president of the State Bank of 
Chicago, and also of the Bankers’ Club and of the Chicago 
Clearing House. The vice-president is Mr. Edward M. 
Skinner, who has proved himself such a loyal friend to 
our work, both as president of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce (which did so much to make possible the 
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1909 National Peace Congress), and as a faithful mem- 
ber of our executive committee during the past year. 
Mr. Charles L. Hutchinson, vice-president of the Corn 
Exchange National Bank, is treasurer. Mr. Harry A. 
Wheeler, who was reélected to the executive committee, 
has just been elected president of the Association of Com- 
merce. To Hon. George E. Roberts and Mr. Alfred L. 
Baker, our past presidents, we are under a special debt 
= gratitude for helping to put our young society on its 
eet. 
153 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
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A Hymn for Peace. 








To the tune of **America.”’ 

{Andrew Carnegie is circulating by the thousand the follow- 
ing hymn, which was written by George Huntington, librarian 
of Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. Professor Hunting- 
ton has long been an active member of the American Peace 
Society. ] 

Two empires by the sea, 

Two nations great and free, 
One anthem raise. 

One race of ancient fame, 

One tongue, one faith we claim, 

One God, whose glorious name 
We love and praise. 


What deeds our fathers wrought, 

What battles we have fought, 
Let fame record. 

Now vengeful passions cease ; 

Come, victories of peace ; 

Nor hate, nor pride’s caprice, 
Unsheath the sword. 


Though deep the sea, and wide, 

*Twixt realm and realm, its tide 
Binds strand to strand. 

So be the gulf between 

Gray coasts and islands green 

With bonds of peace serene, 
And friendship spanned. 


Now may the God above 

Guard the dear land we love, 
Both east and west. 

Let love more fervent glow, 

As peaceful ages go, 

And strength yet stronger grow, 
Blessing and blest. 
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Interstate Controversies in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


BY JUSTICE BROWN OF THE SUPREME COURT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (RETIRED). 
Address delivered at the Conference of the Society for the Judi- 


cial Settlement of International Disputes, at Washington, 
December 16, 1910. 


(Concluded from January issue.) 

The case was vigorously contested by the most eminent 
counsel of their generation, was carried to the Supreme 
Court several times after the jurisdiction was settled, and 
finally resulted in the report of the commissioners being 
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sustained, and a decree, which concerned a atrip of land 
four miles in width across the north end of the State, was 
made awarding the territory in dispute to Massachusetts ; 
and thus a controversy which had existed over two hun- 
dred years was peacefully and amicably settled. The 
dispute had naturally crept into the politics of both 
States, and their relations at one time had been quite 
embittered. 

The case of Missouri vs. Jowa' was also a boundary 
case, and involved purely a question of fact as to a certain 
line run in pursuance of a treaty with the Indians and 
the existence of certain rapids on the Des Moines 
River. 

In the case of Florida vs. Georgia? (1854) the only 
question decided was that the United States was entitled 
to intervene, though not as a party, and be heard upon 
the ground that it represented the interests of twenty- 
nine other States, which could not be made parties to the 
action. It does not appear what became of the case. 

The case of Virginia vs. West Virginia*® (1870), 
while nominally a boundary case, really involved the 
question whether two counties of Virginia had been 
properly transferred to West Virginia at the time of the 
separation of the two States. The decree was that they 
had been. 

In Missouri vs. Kentucky,* decided in the same year, 
it was held that Wolf Island in the Missouri River be- 
longed to Kentucky. 

Cases where a river is the boundary between two States 
have been peculiarly prolific of litigation. That of Ala- 
bama vs. Georgia ® turned largely upon the definition 
of the word “river” when used as a boundary line. It 
was held that, under the circumstances of the case, the 
State of Georgia was bounded by the west bank of the 
Chattahoochee River, and was the proprietor and owner 
of the bed of the river. While the word “river” when 
used as a boundary ordinarily imports a line drawn 
through the centre of the river or thread of the stream, 
it so happens that in several cases the bed of the river 
was given to one of the States and the line made to run 
along the bank. The case seems really to have turned 
upon the question whether the bed of the river was 
bounded by its high or by its usual water mark. 

A similar case was that of Indiana vs. Kentucky,° 
which involved a tract of two thousand acres of land on 
the north side of the Ohio River, The claim of Ken- 
tucky was based upon the fact that the land had been 
originally an island in the river, and within her juris- 
diction, as described in the act of cession, and that the 
channel of the river had been so changed by natural 
causes as to run south of the island and leave it attached 
to the Indiana shore. It was held that this did not affect 
the ownership, and that the territory, formerly an island, 
belonged to Kentucky, though on the Indiana side of 
the channel. As the northwest territory ceded by Vir- 
ginia to the United States was described as lying north- 
west of the Ohio, it was held that this description excluded 
the bed of the river, and that the boundary of Kentucky 
extended to the northern bank of the river at low water 
mark, 

The counter-cases of Missouri and Nebraska’ (1904) 
involved the ownership of a parcel of land which had, by 
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the operation of a freshet, been transferred in a single 
night in July, 1867, to the Missouri side of the river, by 
the shifting of its course and the cutting of a new channel 
through the State of Nebraska. A distinction was drawn 
in this case between an accretion or gradual wearing away 
of the bank of a river and avulsion or tearing away of 
the land by the sudden opening of anew channel. In the 
latter case the boundary is not changed, but remains as 
before, and hence the land was adjudged to Nebraska, 
though on the Missouri side of the river. A similar case 
between Iowa and Nebraska' arose in 1891, and was 
decided upon the same principles. 

The case of Louisiana vs. Mississippi? (1905) con- 
cerned a cluster of islands in what is known as the Mis- 
sissippi Sound, in the northern part of the Gulf of Mexico, 
chiefly valuable for its oyster beds. It may be remarked 
that the appetizing oyster has been a fertile source of 
litigation and sometimes of warlike demonstrations be- 
tween the Southern States for at least a century. The 
case also involved the meaning of the term “thalweg,” 
or mid-channel, as used in international law. The islands 
in dispute were awarded to Louisiana, and jurisdiction 
over them was relinquished by Mississippi without oppo- 
sition. 

In Jowa vs. Iilinois* (1892) the controversy arose 
between the two States as to the taxability of nine bridges 
across the Mississippi between them. _ Illinois claimed the 
right to tax them to the middle of the steamboat channel, 
Iowa claiming to the middle of the body of the river be- 
tween the banks, regardless of the channel of commerce. 
The court declared the boundary line to be the middle 
of the main navigable channel and not the middle of the 
bed of the river between the banks. 

On the contrary, in a suit between Washington and 
Oregon * (1908) it was held that the middle of the main 
channel of the Columbia River was not necessarily the 
exact line between the two States, and that, where the 
boundary is established in the centre of a particular 
channel, it so remains, subject to changes by accretion, 
notwithstanding another channel may become more im- 
portant and be regarded as the main channel of the 
river. 

A similar case was that of Missouri vs. Kansas * 
(1908) where the boundary line between them was held 
to be the middle of the Missouri River, notwithstanding 
its shifting position in consequence of erosion, and that 
an island in the Missouri River west of its main channel, 
as that channel now exists, belongs to Kansas, notwith- 
standing such island is east of the original boundary line. 

In a case between Maryland and West Virginia ® (1910) 
long-continued pc ssession and acquiescence in a boundary 
line run in 1788 was held to govern, notwithstanding it 
may not be astronomically correct. 

These are practically all of the boundary cases between 
the States. Considering that the number of States has 
varied from thirteen to forty-six ; that most of the boun- 
daries were not marked by artificial monuments; that of 
those that were erected many have been forgotten, neg- 
lected or have decayed, and in one or two cases a re- 
survey had to be made; that where the dividing line was 
a river, its course was often diverted by the shifting of 
sands, thus changing the channel, or transferring land 
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from one side of the river to the other, or through the 
operation of a freshet the waters would open a new 
channel for themselves by cutting the neck of the oxbow, 
leaving large tracts of land upon the other side of the 
channel,—we ought rather to be surprised that only some 
twenty cases have arisen and gone to judgment. 

But while the boundary cases constitute the most nu- 
merous class, they are by no means the only source of 
litigation between the States. The ordinary causes of 
contention between individuals occasionally arise between 
States and are productive of litigation. The Eleventh 
Amendment to the Constitution declared that the judicial 
power of the United States should not extend to suits by 
private citizens against a State. Being thus barred from 
suing in their own names, certain enterprising citizens of 
New York and New Hampshire in 1882, holding bonds 
of the State of Louisiana, which they were unable to 
collect, conceived the idea of assigning their bonds to 
their own State and bringing actions in the name of 
these States against Louisiana, and thus avoid the effect 
of the Amendment. They seem to have had no difficulty 
in obtaining the consent of their own legislatures to this 
arrangement, as legislatures like individuals are always 
anxious that other people should pay their debts. But 
they had yet to obtain the sanction of the Supreme 
Court, which was not forthcoming. That Court held ! 
that one State cannot create a controversy with another 
within the meaning of the Constitution by assuming the 
prosecution of debts owing by such other State to its 
own citizens. 

Certain bond holders of the State of North Carolina, 
warned by the failure of this attempt to circumvent the 
Constitution, resorted to a more successful device. The 
owners of these bonds, having their oftices in Wall Street, 
and being, as they themselves declared, “persons who 
liberally give charity to the needy, the deserving and the 
unfortunate,” donated ten of these bonds to the State of 
South Dakota for the benefit of some of its asylums and 
other charities. The State accepted them, and brought 
suit against the State of North Carolinain 1903. As the 
bonds were given outright and absolutely to the State, 
the Supreme Court found that the motives which actu- 
ated the donors were immaterial, and held that the plain- 
tiff was entitled to judgment, four justices dissenting. 
In view of the fact that the original owners of these 
bonds were the owners of the entire issue of $250,000, 
there may be a suspicion that they hoped in some way 
to secure the payment of the whole issue, as well as a 
handsome commission from the State of South Dakota 
for collecting the amount recovered upon the judg- 
ment. But, in giving reasons for judgments, sus- 
picions are very unsafe arguments. Besides, we have 
high authority for saying that charity covereth a multi- 
tude of sins. 

In 1906 the Supreme Court sustained jurisdiction in a 
suit by Virginia against West Virginia fur an accounting 
for a proper proportion of the public debt of the old 
Commonwealth, but the suit has not yet gone to judg- 
ment. 

Another class of cases has recently appeared, turning 
upon the right to control the waters flowing through dif- 
ferent States. The earliest case arose in connection with 
the celebrated drainage canal from Lake Michigan to the 
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Mississippi, which was built for the purpose of carrying 
off and eventually discharging into the Mississippi the 
sewage of Chicago, instead of ejecting it into Lake 
Michigan, as had previously been done. The Court 
overruled a demurrer and sustained a bill brought by the 
State of Missouri against Illinois and the Sanitary Dis- 
trict of Chicago! upon the ground that the construction 
of the canal would prove dangerous to the health of 
Missouri and its inhabitants. Upon a subsequent hear- 
ing on the merits, it was held that the plaintiff had not 
made out its case of a nuisance dangerous to health, and 
the suit was dismissed without prejudice to another if 
other facts were developed. 

Shortly thereafter another case arose of even greater 
importance. This was a suit brought by the State of 
Kansas against the State of Colorado? to enjoin her from 
absorbing for the use of her own inhabitants the waters 
of the Arkansas River, which rises in the Rocky Moun- 
tains in Colorado and flows through the State into Kansas, 
and there becomes a navigable stream usable for the pur- 
poses of trade and commerce. The allegations of the 
bill relied upon the fact that Colorado was making use 
of more than her share of the water for the purposes of 
irrigation, and would ultimately absorb the whole of it 
and ruin the river for navigable purposes within the 
State of Kansas. The jurisdiction was sustained, but 
upon a hearing upon the merits, the Court acted as it 
did in the Chicago drainage case, holding that Colorado 
had not diverted so much of the water as to make an 
inequitable apportionment between the two States, the 
advantages accruing to Colorado by irrigation being a 
fair offset to any injury done to Kansas by diminishing 
the use of her portion of the river for the purposes of 
navigation. The suit was dismissed without prejudice 
to a new one, in case it was made to appear that Colo- 
rado was appropriating a quantity of water to the material 
injury of the river in Kansas, and also without prejudice 
to the right of the Federal Government to take action 
deemed to be necessary to preserve the navigability of 
the river. 

The only interesting case I have met with in which 
jurisdiction was declined is that of Louisiana vs. Texas * 
in 1899. Texas had established certain quarantine reg- 
ulations against contagious diseases, which, as charged by 
Louisiana, had been enforced in a way and with a pur- 
pose to build up the commerce of Texan cities which 
were rivals to New Orleans. An injunction was prayed 
to restrain Texan officers from enforcing against the inter- 
state commerce from Louisiana, or any part thereof, an 
embargo or rules or regulations discriminating against 
Louisiana, or any part thereof, or differing from or more 
burdensome upon commerce from Louisiana than other 
States. The suit was dismissed upon the ground that 
there was no controversy between the two States as such, 
but one to vindicate the grievances of certain private 
individuals in New Orleans, which seem to have been 
the only citizens of the State particularly interested in 
the controversy. 

The pertinence of these cases to the question of the 
judicial settlement of international disputes depends less 
upon the fact that, by applying for admission to the 
Union, the States agreed to the creation of an international 
court to settle all controversies between them, than to the 
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universal acquiescence in the decrees of that court, and 
in their enforcement without compulsory process. There 
have been cases where the States have protested against 
the interference of the Supreme Court and threatened to 
use force, as where Georgia denounced the penalty of 
death against any one who should attempt to enforce the 
process of the Supreme Court in the Chisholm case, in 
which the Court held that a State could be sued by a 
private person for a debt; and Pennsylvania resisted with 
its State militia the decree in the case of the Sloop Active. 
But both of these were cases between individuals, though 
involving the respective authorities of the State and the 
Federal Governments, In both cases the States finally 
yielded, and no actual resort to arms was necessary to 
vindicate the authority of the Supreme Court. 

Even in the celebrated Dred Scott case the decree of 
the Court was acquiesced in, although the majority of the 
justices gave utterances to an opinion which ultimately 
resulted in the Civil War. That a court having juris- 
diction of controversies between States is an absolute 
necessity in a Confederation such as ours, since war is 
practically the only alternative. It is true the Constitu- 
tion, Article 1, Section 8, provides that no State shall 
engage in war, but this is coupled with the provision that 
the Supreme Court should have jurisdiction of controver- 
sies between the States, without which the former would 
be a mere brutum fulmen. 

That a war between the States is always a possibility 
to be reckoned with is evident, not only from the war 
actually carried on between Pennsylvania and the Con- 
necticut colonists in the Wyoming Valley, to which al- 
lusion has already been made, but from a quarrel between 
Michigan and Ohio in 1835, popularly known as the “ To- 
ledo War.” The governor of Ohio asserted jurisdiction 
over the coveted strip, and urged legislation to enforce 
it. The Legislative Council of Michigan, to meet this, 
passed an act to prevent the exercise of foreign jurisdic- 
tion within the territory of Michigan, which had not yet 
been admitted asa State. Both legislative bodies adopted 
defiant resolutions, and provided for the enlistment and 
equipment of troops. Commissioners were appointed to 
conciliate the warring factions, but apparently to no pur- 
pose. Michigan marched troops into Toledo to organize 
a court there, and again marched them out and disban? 
them. Congress tovk but little interest in the mat 
The Supreme Court was thought to be without jurisd: 
tion, because Michigan had not been admitted as a Statc, 
and the Constitution was interpreted to provide only for 
suits between States. How the affair was settled does 
not clearly appear, but the disputed territory was ulti- 
mately awarded to Ohio, and she has continued to be in 
peaceable possession. The only lives lost were those of 
two horses,—one a Michigan and the other an Ohio steed. 
As a political war cry, it was a great success ; as an actual 
war, it was a total failure. 

How far independent nations, connected with no tie 
of a common Constitution such as ours, could be induced 
to yield to an international tribunal so much of their sov- 
ereignties as would be necessary for the maintenance of 
a permanent peace is a far different proposition from the 
one presented in thiscountry. Even under the conditions 


of our Constitution we found the Supreme Court utterly 
inadequate to deal with a case where a large number of 
States on one side were arrayed against a large number 
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on the other side of a political issue. In other words, 
while the country was convulsed over a question which 
was thought by both sides to go to the very essence of a 
free government, it was monstrous to suppose that a uni- 
versal agitation could be quieted down by the opinion of 
a majority of nine men, although its judgment in a par- 
ticular case might be acquiesced in. <A tribunal compe- 
tent to deal successfully with a legal question between 
two States might be wholly inoperative when applied to 
a controversy between a dozen States upon each side. 
The provisions of the Constitution, admirable as they are, 
do not contemplate a political controversy between half 
of the States upon one side and half upon the other. 
Herein lies a certain inapplicability of precedence in our 
Supreme Court to relations between States wholly foreign 
to each other. 

In order that international controversies be judicially 
settled, there must be an agreement of all the civilized 
powers in the creation of a tribunal, in the selection of 
its members and in the enforcement of its decrees. There 
are difficulties connected with all of these. States which 
might be perfectly willing to abide by the decree of an 
impartial tribunal respecting boundaries, riparian or water 
rights, or pecuniary liability, might in our imperfect state 
of civilization revolt at the idea of submitting to a decree 
curtailing their ambitions or impairing their independence. 
Hence we find, in the arbitral treaties concluded since 
the Hague Conferences, clauses excluding from their 
operation cases involving the independence, vital interests 
or honor of the parties, but providing no method of de- 
termining whether a particular case does involve any of 
these questions. 

Again, with regard to the personnel of the court. This 
is a matter of exceeding difficulty. Either the court must 
be so large as to contain representatives of every civilized 
nation, and thus become too cumbersome for practical 
use, or the judges must be selected with reference to the 
particular case —the present plan. No workable court 
could be impanelled which could deal successfully with 
all cases liable to be brought before it. It is easy to con- 
ceive of two of the Latin nations agreeing upon arbitra- 
tors or judges who might be wholly unacceptable to the 
nations of northern Europe. It would hardly be ex- 
pected that Oriental states would be willing to submit 
their differences to Occidental judges, or that England 
and Germany would ever consent to be bound by the 
judgment of a court composed of Chinese and Japanese 
judges, or even of those of Italy and Spain. There are 
also religious differences, as between Mohammedan and 
Christian, Protestant and Catholic, Roman and Greek, 
which might complicate the situation and render a per- 
manent court impracticable. Hence it seems that the 
present system of appointing one member of the court 
from each of the contending nations, with three, five or 
seven neutrals, contains the greatest promise of success. 
No one who was present at The Hague during the argu- 
ment of the Fisheries case could fail to be impressed by 
the dignity of the court, the apparent desire of all the 
members to do exact justice between the parties, even 
though it involved opinions by the two representative 
judges of England and the United States adverse to their 
own countrymen. It was easy to see without a personal 
acquaintance with the neutral members of the court 
that they were men of great learning and strength of 
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character — an impression which was not belied by their 
answers to the questions submitted to them. Looking 
at the work done by this court, and the satisfaction ex- 
pressed by both sides at its judgment, a disinterested 
observer is impressed with the idea that a successful dis- 
position of a long standing dispute has precluded almost 
the possibility of a war with Great Britain. 

Obviously some method must be found of enforcing 
obedience to the decree of an international court. This 
can only be done directly in two ways. First, by the 
victorious party using its own army and navy and virtu- 
ally carrying on a war, which it was the very object of 
the arbitration to avoid; or, second, by the establishment 
of an international force large enough to compel the 
submission of the defeated party. There are so many 
obstacles to the exercise of such a power in cases where 
but one or two nations are interested, so many natural 
jealousies to be surmounted in carrying out the decree, 
that it can hardly be regarded as a practicable method of 
enforcement. 

The creation of a world-wide public opinion strong 
enough to curb the warlike propensities of particular na- 
tions seems to me our only reliance in the present state of 
civilization. Such progress as has already been made in this 
direction has been the result of an increasing conviction 
of the uselessness of wars and an increasing belief that in 
the blessings of peace is to be found the true grandeur of 
nations. A stable public opinion is usually a matter of 
slow growth; but, in view of what has already been 
accomplished, we may be hopeful, though not sanguine, 
that very much more may be done and a peace sentiment 
established which will ultimately sweep the whole world 
into its embrace. Wars for trivial causes have already 
practically ceased between civilized nations. May we 
not contemplate the awakening of a public sentiment 
that even emperors, kings and ministries may not defy? 
The first step in this direction must be the limitation of 
armaments by treaty. So long as the great powers of 
Europe persist in multiplying their Dreadnaughts and in 
training every man as a soldier liable to be called upon 
for immediate service, employment must be found for 
them to justify their existence. The world will not con- 
tinue to burden itself with the enormous expense of 
modern armaments without an occasional showing of its 
necessity. While there may be some truth in the adage 
that a readiness for war is an assurance of peace, there is 
another side to the proposition, — an instant preparedness 
for war by one nation invites a coalition of powers to 
resist it, which will ultimately bring on a general war. 
This was the case in Napoleon’s time, when the readiness 
of France for war brought on a combination of European 
states resulting in the ultimate destruction of the dynasty. 

To such efforts as this and kindred societies may be 
able to make, —to a gradually increasing pressure of 
public opinion upon the leading statesmen of Europe,— 
the world may yet, in the progress of time, be brought to 
adjust its difficulties upon the basis of an enlightened 
judicial settlement. 

———— 

The first workingmen’s Peace Society in Italy has 
just been organized at Milan with eighteen thousand 
members. The names of the signers were secured by 
Alma Dolens, whose speeches at the Stockholm Peace 
Congress last autumn delighted everybody. 
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The Moral Issue Involved in War. 
BY ANDREW CARNEGIE, 

Address delivered at the Conference of the American Society 
for Judical Settlement of International Disputes, New Willard 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., Thursday, December 15, 1910. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I have listened 
with deep interest to the speeches which have been de- 
livered here to-night, and have realized more than ever 
the importance of the work of this society. We must 
get a code of international law. [ Applause. ] 

I have placed within reach of the chairman a fund 
that may be contributory to the success of this great work. 
[Applause.] But I am not to speak to you upon law to- 
night. Circumstances prevented me from following the 
law, and so I attached myself assiduously to the profits. 
[Laughter.] You have only to spell that in the simpli- 
fied spelling which I have adopted, and which others 
must soon adopt, in order to understand my position. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am persuaded that, costly as 
war is,— and the way that cost is increasing is ominous, 
enormous as may be the expense of building ships for 
war, and the still greater expense of maintaining those 
ships when there is no war,— and seventy per cent. of 
all your taxation in this country is spent on war or pen- 
sions connected with war,—I am persuaded that it will 
not be from that great expenditure that we shall reach 
the state which we are rapidly approaching and are bound 
to reach, the abolition of war. [Applause.| We must 
appeal to the masses upon the moral issue involved in 
war. [ Applause. | 

The demagogue knows full well that he has only to 
arouse the passions of the people against another nation, 
to obtain votes for enormous expenditures for the so- 
called honor of his country. ‘Our country, right or 
wrong” is still a potent cry, its “honor” a sacred cause, 
and well do the demagogues understand this. This is 
the kind of patriotism which Johnson said was the refuge 
of scoundrels, and so it is to-day the refuge of scurvy 
politicians. [ Applause. ] 

We must look above the mere money cost of war in 
order to effect its abandonment. As long as the yearly 
increase of the national wealth of the chief nations of the 
world is so incredibly great, we are above the question 
of the money cost. Great Britain is supposed to increase 
in national wealth every year $4,000,000,000. You know 
what our own census tells us about America, It is not war 
itself that is the most expensive, because war seldom 
happens; it is the danger of war, which hangs like a 
dark cloud over the whole atmosphere of the world, that 
we must dread. No, gentlemen, means will always be 
forthcoming for war. 

The great crime in war is that man kills man, made in 
the image of God, and we must bring the masses up to 
that point that they may understand that war is not 
simply a wrong, that it is not a stimulating element for 
the vigor of the race, but that it is the great crime of civ- 
ilization, the killing of men by men like wild beasts. 
[ Applause. ] 

Fortunately no custom has received such unstinted 
denunciation as war. From ancient times, long before 
Christ, it has been held up to us as “the foulest fiend 
ever vomited forth from hell,” and age after age words 
of similar import have vome from the masters and leaders 
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of men. Our own times echo these outbursts. Wash- 
ington’s first wish was that war should be abolished. 
When Grant was in London the Duke of Cambridge 
offered him a military review, and his answer was, “ I 
never wish to look upon a regiment of soldiers again.” 
He was a soldier not by choice ; he left civil life at the call 
of duty to defend the Republic. But the words of Gen- 
eral Sherman are the shortest and sum it all up, “ War 
is hell.” And that is what we must impress upon people 
if we wish to get the masses with us so enthusiastically 
that they will not permit it; or, to put it in another form, 
where they will sustain such statesmen as Elihu Root, 
author of twenty-four treaties of arbitration — present 
with us to-night — or our present Secretary of War, who 
is doing all he can in the good cause. These men will 
be sustained whenever you have the masses behind them 
believing that war is a crime. [Applause.] 

It was the moral side of slavery, men buying and sell- 
ing men and women, which finally brought about its abo- 
liion. And so I believe it will be with war. When 
Lincoln, then a young man, went to New Orleans in a 
trading boat on the Mississippi, and first witnessed the 
spectacle of men and women bought and sold, he said to 
his companion as he walked away, “If I ever get a 
chance | will hit this accursed thing hard.” [ Applause. ] 
Aroused by that crime, he lived to emancipate the slaves. 
Would the world had another Lincoln to abolish the 
greatest of all remaining crimes! [ Applause. ] 

We must press home to the masses in civilized lands 
the fact that man, notwithstanding all his savagery in 
early times, has within him the capacity for infinite up- 
ward progress. Of course we all know that man rose 
from the brute. If man had been created perfect but 
with the instinct for his own degradation, our task would 
be hopeless indeed ; but man was created with the sub- 
lime capacity of ascending, his face ever to the sun, to 
higher and higher attainments, and there is no limit to his 
perfection, even in this earth. Such isman! [Applause.| 
This truth is what will lead man to faith in a divine 
power more swiftly and more surely than any other fact 
that human life has to record. 

Now we must press home to the masses the fact that 
man, notwithstanding all his original savagery, has con- 
stantly been engaged in abolishing savage customs con- 
nected with war, one after another, for centuries. It is 
preposterous for scholars to stand up and preach that 
because man did savage things when he was a savage, he 
is going to continue war when he has become civilized. 
[ Applause. ] 

For centuries we have been lessening the horrors of 
war. We no longer eat our fellows. Men did that once. 
Are we to go back to cannibalism? According to the 
theory of some gentlemen, that is what we might expect ; 
because we did it once, therefore we are going to do it 
again. In other words, it is not logical to expect that 
God has created man so that he will go backward to sav- 
agery, when all the evidence of history is that from the 
day when knowledge was first preserved, so that we can 
read the record of the past, his course has been ever up- 
ward. [Applause.] Do not look to the past, but to the 
future. There is the hope we have that man shall rise 
to perfection. We no longer eat our fellows, or torture 


prisoners to death, or sack cities, putting the inhabitants 
ltemember that all these things 
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were once in consonance with the rules of war. The 
Duke of Wellington sacked cities in Spain, but we have 
done away with all that. Yet we still retain the killing 
of each other like wild beasts in this the twentieth cen- 
tury of the Christian era. It is a positive disgrace to 
humanity, and it is a crime against God. [ Applause. ] 
It was the moral crime of slavery which brought its abo- 
lition. So it will be with war. [ Applause.] 

Reference has been made here to-night to the German 
Emperor. I have a high opinion of him, but, being hu- 
man, he has his failings, as we all have. If I had been 
born emperor of Germany, I, too, might have seen the 
great wisdom displayed in the choice, as he does. [ Laugh- 
ter.] He is the Lord’s anointed in his own belief. I 
remember a little incident in Scotch history about the 
Lord’s anointed. In the days of John Knox Andrew 
Melville was chairman of the committee that went to the 
King to assure him that in all his constitutional rights he 
would be sustained by the presbytery. The King, who 
“never said a foolish thing and never did a wise one,” 
exclaimed : “ Presbytery! Presbytery agrees with mon- 
archy as the devil with holy water. Sir, you believe 
that you can assail the Lord’s anointed.” And Andrew 
Melville shook the King by his mantle, exclaiming, “ The 
Lord’s anointed! Man, you are only the Lord’s silly 
vassal!” But very likely none of us would think the 
Emperor was only the Lord’s silly vassal if we had been 
born emperor. [ Laughter. ] 

The Emperor is to be extolled for his successful efforts 
to restrict private war in the army and navy. When he 
acceded to the throne the average of fatal duels in Ger- 
many was twelve hundred a year. They do not to-day 
amount to twelve. Why? Because he has appointed 
that a court of honor shall sit before a dangerous duel is 
fought, and only after that court has decided that it is 
inevitable can that duel take place. He has arranged 
also that it shall be fought with swords, which are really 
so innocent in the hands of the people who use them that 
the duel is becoming something of a farce in France. 
Now that is what the Emperor of Germany is doing, and 
in this he is doing good peace work at the root of the 
tree of international war. Because, if you banish private 
war, you are on the highway to abolishing it for men in 
general, and I applaud him highly for this. He has never 
waged war; his hands are guiltless of shedding blood, 
I believe him to be zealously for the peace of the world. 
He is a very religious man and often preaches sermons to 
his crew on the yacht. He urges young men to lead 
sober lives. Indeed, recently he was so urgent upon this 
point that he had to explain that in the army and navy a 
glass of grog might be useful after undue exposure. He 
is an undoubted power for good. 

But that is not all. Let me remind you that the Lu- 
theran Church denies Christian burial to one killed in a 
duel. Here we see the religious and moral influence do- 
ing its work against the crime of killing or wounding 
men made in the image of God. 

Reference has been made this evening to the peace 
foundation, organized yesterday. I trust and believe, 
gentlemen of this judicial association, you will not fail to 
give it a warm welcome. [Applause.} Iam sure cordial 
coiperation with you and with all other peace agencies 
in every possible way is ardently desired by it. [Ap- 
plause.] While each has its own sphere, its special 
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mission, we should coéperate as fellow workers in the one 
grand army of peace, privileged to labor in the grandest 
of all causes, declaring with Washington that our first 
wish is that war should be abolished from the face of the 
earth. 


<< + 


Why the Panama Canal Should Not 
Be Fortified, but Neutralized. 


The following resolution was adopted by the Board of 
Directors of the American Peace Society at their meet- 
ing January 3, and copies of it sent to Congress and 
given to the press of the country: 

“* Resolvei, That the American Peace Society regards the 
fortification of the Panama Canal as unnecessary, io view of 
the Hague convention forbidding the bombardment of unforti- 
fied coast places, as involving a vast outlay of money needed 
for the material and moral uplift of our citizens, and as com- 
mitting the United States to a program of increased military 
expenditure at a time when we ouglit to be leading the world 
in the effort to settle all international disputes by arbitration. 
We believe that neutralization by international agreement, as 
in the case of the unfortified Suez Canal, will give us ample 
guarantee of security, will be an important step towards the 
neutralization of all international water-ways, and will give 
the United States a moral leadership in the worid-wide muve- 
meut tuwards the removal of national misunderstandings and 
the fostering of international goodwill. 

** Resolv-d, ‘That we call upon all friends of peace to urge 
immediately upon their Representatives in Congress the pas- 
sage of a bill for the neutralization of the canal under inter- 
national guarantee.” 


Reasons why the Canal Should Not Be Fortified. 


The following document, bearing the endorsement of 
Hon. Richard Olney, ex-Secretary of State, Francis 
Lynde Stetson, George C. Holt, Judge United States 
District Court, William D. Howells, Ida M. Tarbell, 
Alden Chester, ex-Justice Supreme Court, New York, 
Jane Addams, Marcus M. Marks, President National 
Association of Clothiers, Samuel B. Capen, President 
A. Bb. C. F. M., Bishop C. P. Anderson, N. O. Nelson, 
George Foster Peabody, Henry Wade Rogers, Dean of 
Yale Law School, David Starr Jordan, President of 
Leland Stanford University, W.H.P. Faunce, President 
of Brown University, Thomas Mott Osborne, and many 
others, was issued on January 16, and copies of it sent to 
every member of Congress : 

“ Neutralization means mutual agreement among na- 
tions that a specified region shall be always neutral in a 
war between other states, and that its own immunity 
from attack or from warlike action of belligerents be 
guaranteed. 

“’The Panama Canal should not be fortified : 

“1. Because the canal would be safer in wartime with- 
out fortification. According to the agreement signed by 
the Hague Conference in 1907, unfortified coast places 
cannot be bombarded. 

“2%. Because the original intention of our government, 
as distinctly expressed in 1900, and previously, was to 
prohibit fortifications on the canal. Though this prohibi- 
tion was omitted in the finally revised Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty, signed in 1902, this in no wise implies that we 
ought to fortify it, nor was its construction proposed as 
primarily a military undertaking. 

“3. Because, though the Suez Canal was built with 
English money, England agreed to its neutralization. 
The Straits of Magellan are also neutralized, and the 
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Interparliamentary Union in 1910 declared in favor of 
the neutralization of all interoceanic waterways. 

“4, Because the United States in all its history has 
never been attacked, and began every foreign war it ever 
had, and is too important a customer for any great nation 
at this late day to wantonly attack. Though an enemy 
might in stress of war be tempted to break its pledge 
with us, no nation would dare break its neutralization 
pledge with the combined powers, as the penalty of non- 
intercourse, which could be included in the general 
treaty, would involve commercial ruin. 

5. “ Because, with the experience of nearly a century’s 
peace with England, insured by our undefended Cana- 
dian border line, until we have asked for complete arbi- 
tration treaties with all possible future enemies and have 
been refused, we should be insincere in increasing our 
war measures. This is especially true in view of the 
facts that since 1902 the nations have signed one hundred 
arbitration treaties, and President Taft has made the 
impressive declaration that he sees no reason why any 
question whatever should not be arbitrated; that the 
second Ilague Conference in various ways diminished the 
likelihood of war; that not only the Prize Court, but 
the Court of Arbitral Justice, is practically assured; and 
that in the sammer of 1910 Congress unanimously passed 
a resolution asking the President to appoint a commis- 
sion of five to consider the utilization of existing agencies 
to limit the armaments of the world by mutual agreement 
of the nations and to constitute the world navies ‘an 
international force for the preservation of universal peace, 
and to consider other means to diminish expenditures for 
military purposes.’ 

6. “ Because, in the words of Hon. David J. Foster, 
chairman of the Committee of Foreign Affairs in the House 
of Representatives: ‘The initial expense of the neces- 
sary fortifications would not be less than $25,000,000; 
in all probability it would not be less than $50,000,000. 
The annual expense of maintaining such fortifications two 
thousand miles from home would probably amount to 
$5,000,000. . . . With all the fortifications possible, it is 
still apparent that, in order that the canal might be of 
military advantage to the United States in time of war, 
a guard of battleships at each of its entrances would be 
an absolute necessity. It is equally apparent that with 
such a guard the fortifications would be unnecessary, if 
not entirely useless. . We are bound by solemn 
treaty obligations to see to it that the canal shall be, and 
remain forever, open to British ships in time of war as 
well as in time of peace; and while it is probably true 
that no other nation could claim any advantage by virtue 
of this treaty, it is also true that we have thereby placed 
ourselves under moral obligation to maintain an open 
canal for the ships of all nations at all times, in war as 
well as in peace.’” 

Cooper Union Resolution. 

At the close of the meeting held in Cooper Union, 
New York, on January 13, under the auspices of the 
New York Peace Society and the People’s Institute, and 
addressed by Hon. David J. Foster and Hon. James A. 
Tawney, the following resolution, addressed to President 
Taft, was adopted and forwarded to him and also after- 
wards to all the members of Congress: 

‘*In view of the fact that the civilized world is united to- 
day as never before, by reason of quick transmission of news, 
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interdependence in commerce and finance, because of common 
intellectual interests, democratic ideals and the existence of 
international organizations, unions, bureaus and other institu- 
tions which are doing their work irrespective of national 
boundaries, and which tend to make international war hateful, 
unprofitable and (unless provoked by armaments) unlikely to 
occur ; in view, also, of the gigantic cost of maintaining an 
armed peace that has brought Europe to the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, is hindering the material and social development of 
America and even threatens to overwhelm in blood the civili- 
zation which has been so long maturing ; therefore, be it 

** Resolved, That we request the President and Congress of 
the United States, in dealing with other nations, to depend as 
little as possible upon the show and use of force, and as much 
as possible upon reason, goodwill and justice ; and that we 
especially ask that the people’s money shall not be wasted in 
building and maintaining fortifications on the Panama Canal 
until our method of neutralization has first been tried and 
failed, and that addition shall not be made to the present 
strength of our navy until inclusive arbitration treaties have 
been offered to all the great nations and have been refused 


by them.” 
— -<——<> » - 


Charles Sumner and the Peace Cause. 


At the recent celebration in Boston, on January 6, of 
the centennial of the birth of Charles Sumner, at which 
the various aspects of Sumner’s great work were com- 
memorated by various speakers, Edwin D. Mead, at the 
afternoon meeting in Park Street Church, treated Sum- 
ner’s lifelong service for the cause of international peace. 

Mr. Mead expressed his profound gratitude that Park 
Street Church, with its noble spire pointing to heaven, 
still stands by Boston Common. There, he said, may it 
ever stand; and as the years go on may it become the 
place of many meetings as influential in the cause of 
righteousness as the illustrious meetings which have been 
held within its walls in the past! Hardly had the church 
been reared when it received a new consecration by having 
sung within it for the first time the beautiful hymn, “ My 
Country ’tis of Thee,” which has become the dearest of 
all our national hymns to the popular heart. That hymn 
sang of our country as the “sweet land of liberty” ata 
time when the country was half free and half slave; but 
it truly expressed the Republic’s ideal, and truly prophe- 
sied the thing which should be. 

Here in 1829, on the Fourth of July, Garrison made 
his first speech in Boston in his war against slavery ; and 
here twenty years later, in 1849, Charles Sumner made 
his greatest speech in his lifelong war against war. There 
stand in Boston statues of Sumner, Garrison, Andrew, 
Horace Mann, Channing and Theodore Parker. Every 
ene of these great warriors against slavery was a warrior 
against war. When the International Peace Congress 
was held in Boston in 1904, the foreign delegates went to 
Mt. Auburn and laid wreaths upon the graves of Sumner, 
Channing, Noah Worcester, Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes 
and Phillips Brooks, the seven great apostles of peace 
whose bodies rest there. They might have gone to Con- 
cord and laid a wreath upon the grave of Emerson; and 
they might have gone to Amesbury and laid a wreath 
upon the grave of Whittier. All of these men were active 
workers in the peace cause, which has become the com- 
manding cause of our own time, as most of them were 
active in the anti-slavery cause, which was the specially 
commanding cause of their generation. Mr. Carnegie 


has rightly said that, as the great duty of Lincoln’s gen- 
eration was to put a stop to man-selling, so the great duty 
of our generation is to put a stop to man-killing. These 
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two great causes of human rights go together; and as we 
commemorate to-day the greatest champion of anti-slavery 
in the Senate, we remember with gratitude and honor that 
he was also the greatest champion in his day of the cause 
of peace and the better organization of the world. The 
one cause, like the other, occupied his earnest thought and 
devotion during his whole manhood. It was indeed in 
the interest of the peace cause, and not in that of anti- 
slavery, that he began his public career, with his famous 
Fourth of July oration at Tremont Temple, in 1845, upon 
“The True Grandeur of Nations.” The true grandeur 
of nations, he said powerfully to Boston and the country 
on that occasion, lies not in its roll of “ famous victories,” 
with their terrible harvest of slaughtered men, but in 
national service for the brotherhood of nations and the 
welfare of humanity. 

In 1849, here in Park Street Church, he delivered his 
second great address upon the cause, the address entitled 
“The War System of the Commonwealth of Nations,” 
an address yet more thorough and powerful than the first. 
His service for the cause continued untiringly. In 1870 
came the searching address, delivered in many places in 
the country, upon “ The Duel between France and Ger- 
many,” in which he showed that wars are simply the 
duels of nations, and destined, like the duels between 
men, to give place to the judicial settlement of quarrels 
in the courts, as soon as nations become truly civilized. 
It is not too much to say that Charles Sumner’s great 
addresses upon war and peace remain the most powerful 
impeachment of the war system in brief which even to- 
day is to be found in the libraries. When he died he 
bequeathed $1,000 to Harvard University for an annual 
prize for the best essay by a student of the University 
upon the legal methods of superseding war. He em- 
phasized in this the great importance of the education of 
our people to ideas of international peace and justice. 
Let us, on this great anniversary, devote ourselves anew 
to the information and training of our people in the noble 
principles for which Sumner stood his whole life long. 


+>. 


New Peace Movement. 
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One Peril of the 


BY PROF. WILLIAM I. HULL, 

When a ship which has traversed an uncharted ocean 
is finishing her voyage and entering some unknown port, 
it behooves her captain, pilot and crew to be especially 
watchful lest at any moment she strike her prow upon 
some hidden reef. So it is with the peace movement of 
our time. Its advocates have seen it sail so swiftly within 
the past dozen years over such notable leagues of prog- 
ress that its haven already looms ahead and the lower 
lights are seen upon the shore. But between its present 
position and its promised haven there lie perils which 
must be avoided if the voyage is not to end in shipwreck 
or be deflected far down the coast or back to sea. Eter- 
nal vigilance must ever be the price of genuine and last- 
ing success. 

The peril of the peace movement which it is the design 
of this brief article to signalize is the strong and growing 
desire to throw overboard the principle of the equality of 
sovereign states. This principle has been regarded as an 
essential plank in the ship which has borne the family of 
nations from the De jure belli ac pacis of Hugo Grotius 
to the second Conference at The Hague. 
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It is quite easy to understand why there should be at 
the present time an especially strong demand that this 
principle, hitherto cherished by all the world and re- 
garded as fundamenia! in international relations, should 
now be discarded. When it is seen, for example, that 
some of the great powers are earnest advocates of a 
world-treaty of obligatory arbitration and of the Court of 
Arbitral Justice, and that these two great steps are 
blocked at the Hague Conference and afterwards by an 
adherence to the principle of the equality of sovereign 
states, it is entirely explicable that the advocates of these 
measures — especially if they happen to be citizens of one 
of the great powers — should grow impatient with the 
old-world principle above noted, and denounce it as a 
rule henceforth in international relations. 

On the other hand, it is entirely natural that the small 
powers, and the great power opponents of the two 
measures noted above, should combat this impatience and 
denunciation, and call to the support of this alinost world- 
old principle all the reasoned common-sense of the inter- 
national law of the past, as well as the danger of incurring 
evils we know not of by departing from it in the future. 

To the student of American history this international 
controversy recalls vividly the controversy which raged 
on the eve of the formation of our Republic, and which, 
until it was allayed by a happy compromise, threatened 
to dissolve the Constitutional Convention and to dissipate 
all hopes of forming the Union. In the arguments of 
those Americans, Britons and Frenchmen, who are now 
urging the repudiation of the principle of the equality of 
sovereign states,— in the interest of progress,— we hear 
echoes of the Virginia, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania 
arguments for “representation according to population ” ; 
in the arguments of those Latin-Americans, Central 
Europeans and Balkans who are now defending the 
equality of sovereign states,— in the interest of present 
legal status and historic right,— we hear echoes of the 
Maryland, New Jersey, and Delaware arguments for the 
‘equal representation of states.” 

‘The Connecticut Compromise solved the problem for 
America and enabled our Union to be born. <A new 
Connecticut Compromise is clearly needed to solve this 
international problem of to-day. No permanently peace- 
ful and successful Union was possible for us without it 
in 1787; no permanently peaceful and successful arbitral 
court and jurisdiction are possible for the world without 
it to-day. 

The Constitution of 1787 provided for the inauguration 
of the Union on its adoption by nine of the thirteen 
states; but the Union was not entered upon until eleven 
states had adopted it, nor did it seem entirely assured 
until “ Little Rhody” had entered it. To override the 
objections of the small powers to-day, or to forge 
ahead regardless of them, will not result in permanent 
triumph for the peace cause. Adequate provision must 
be made by which they may adhere voluntarily in the 
future to the new court and its jurisdiction. 

And much more than this: The night of partial al- 
liances is passing; the day of approximate unanimity of 
the family of nations in conference at The Hague has 
dawned. The permanent steps of international prog- 
ress must be taken within the conference, or the con- 
ference itself will come to an end through the refusal of 
states to participate in it, and those measures decided 
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upon outside of it will be constantly caballed against, and 
will give rise to hostile alliances of malcontents both 
within and without the agreement. 

An Upper House of the Hague Conference must be 
formed based upon the equality of sovereign states, but 
amenable, as is the United States Senate, to the will of 
the peoples; a Lower House of the Hague Conference 
must be formed based upon direct representation of the 
peoples. Whether this direct representation shall be ac- 
cording to population, to foreign commerce, to merchant 
marine or to “ power,” some new Ellsworth, Sherman and 
Madison must convince us. ut its solution must be 
found if the Union auspiciously begun at The Hague 
shall develop — like the Union of 1789 out of the Con- 
tinental Congress —into a genuine and helpful Inter- 
national Union; and when found it will promote both 
the swift and the permanent establishment of interna- 
tional peace. 

Meanwhile the “ World” view must triumph in the 
counsels of the nations, as the “Continental ” view tri- 
umphed in the counsels of our fathers. Successful world 
measures must be agreed upon in an assembly of all the 
nations, with due regard to the equality of sovereign 
states, just as our great steps of national progress have 
been taken in a national] assembly with due regard to the 
equality of the constituent states. Of course the day 
may come when all the “little fellows” may coalesce, 
as in the case of the Latin- Americans and Balkans, and 
when the family of nations may consist of a dozen great 
powersonly. But that time is not yet ; and even when it 
does come there will still be need — unless absolute uni- 
formity shall have been attained among the dozen great 
powers —for the “International Connecticut Compro- 
mise,” which is so sorely needed at the present time. 

‘sien 
The Japanese Government and 
Naval Expansion. 
AGENT OF THE AMERICAN 
SOCIETY IN JAPAN. 

There have been various reports that the Japanese 
government was expending vast sums of money in en- 
larging ber navy and preparing for some future great 
conflict. How groundless are such reports can be learned 
by a knowledge of what has actually been done and what 
it is proposed to do in the future. 

Since the termination of the war with Russia the ad- 
ditions to the Japanese navy have simply been sufficient 
to replace the vessels that have become too old to be of 
service and have been cast aside. And even to do this 
has taxed the country to the utmost. With the loss of 
fifty to seventy-five million dollars by the recent floods 
the conditions are still worse, and it remains to be seen 
what will be the outcome. 

One of the leading statesmen, Mr. Matsuda, says: “ The 
people are groaning under the heavy burden of taxation 
and the slightest addition will be enough to crush them. 
The government’s first duty is to lessen the burden.” In 
one of the Tokyo papers is a recent article on “ The Cause 
of Dullness in Business,” in which the author writes: “ It 
is the heavy taxation borne by the people during and 
since the war that is robbing the people of their pur- 
chasing power, and producing depression in the commerce 
and industries of the country.” 
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In a recent speech of the Premier, who is also the 
Minister of Finance, Marquis Katsura outlines the gov- 
ernment policy; and it will be seen that the annual ex- 
penditure which it is proposed to make during the coming 
six years is only sufficient to replace such vessels in the navy 
as become worthless from age. His words are as follows: 

“In order to meet the national expenditure, which’ has 
greatly swollen during and after the late war, the public 
debts of the country at that time also rapidly increased 
to an enormous amount, while increase upon increase 
had to be made in the national taxes. ‘The result of this 
was the growth of a feeling of uncertainty about the 
financial stability of the country, which condition of things, 
in its turn, led to a depreciation of our public bonds both 
in the markets at home and abroad, affecting domestic 
economic circles generally. This turn of affairs, taking 
place concomitantly with the upheaval then overtaking 
the economic world at home and abroad, was additionally 
far-reaching in its effect. It was a time when our eco- 
nomic world was beset with troubles and difficulties. 

“ For my part, in view of the present condition of the 
empire, and that of its late warlike experiences, I feel 
especially deeply the need of preserving peace, and since 
my return to oftice I have given my best attention to the 
- development of all peaceful measures, thereby to promote 
the general welfare of the nation. 

“This country feels no necessity for any sudden in- 
crement in its naval strength, the condition of things 
surrounding being such as it is; but in order to keep up 
the strength of our navy to such a point as is necessary 
for the defense of the country, it has been deemed un- 
avoidable to introduce some adequate changes in the 
building of warships to follow suit in the changes adopted 
by other powers. And we have resolved on spending 
eighty million yen (forty million dollars), spread over six 
years, the outlay being met by funds out of the ordinary 
revenue, within the limit of maintaining harmony between 
the plans of national defense and those of national finance. 
The amount will be added to the naval estimates of a 
continuous nature already voted. I firmly believe that it 
will be fully recognized at home and abroad that the gov- 
ernment is actuated by no other object in adopting this 
new move than that of bringing the naval strength to a point 
unavoidably necessary for purpose of national defense.” 
{ Referring to matters in Korea, he says: “I most fer- 
vently hope that, always striving to fulfill the Imperial 
wishes in connection with the annexation, our people 
will receive. their newly-acquired fellow-subjects in a 
spirit of brotherly cordiality, and share with them the 
blessing of harmony and peace.” 

At a reception given in Tokyo to the United States 
Secretary of War, Mr. Dickinson said : 

“T think there is no reason why the careers of these 
two countries should not be pursued in friendship with- 
outinvolving conflicting interests of a disturbing character. 
There is every reason why amity and cordial relations 
should exist between us, and to my mind there is no 
reason why other conditions should intervene. It is for 


the broadminded, patriotic people who are the leaders 
of thought in these two countries to dominate the situa- 
tion and see that the people are not misled by false lights 
or sinister suggestions into an attitude which is hostile to 
their,true interests and which could not be justified on 
any rational ground. 
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“ Many differences are now willingly submitted to the 
method of adjudication which were formerly thought to 
be terminable only by resort to arms, Having such ideals, 
we may hope to look forward in the future to the preser- 
vation of that friendship which up to the present time 
has been maintained, and to see it cemented with still 
stronger and closer ties.” 

Writing on the subject of the “ American-Japanese 
Relations,” a writer in Zhe Fur Eastern Review says: 

“ The greatest intrigue of the last decade seems to have 
for its purpose the undermining of the friendship existing 
between Japan and America. This propaganda is given 
publicity in the yellow press of the United States and 
Japan, and is egged on by a few irresponsible European 
writers. Little by little there has been created the im- 
pression that the interests of Japan and America were 
bound to clash. Now there is hardly a European writer 
who takes it upon himself to solve all the trovbles the 
Far East is heir to, who does not declare that it will all 
end by conflict between Japan and America. While we 
are reading how France, England and Russia love Japan 
and are united together to preserve the world’s peace, 
we find a few public men in each of these peace-loving 
nations declaring how unfortunate it is that America and 
Japan must proceed to destroy each other. Japan’s pride 
is hurt by misquotations from speeches of prominent 
Americans, and America’s pride is touched by lying 
reports from the yellow press of Japan. 

“ Japan must not permit herself to be misled, and if 
we are not mistaken, the leaders of thought of the empire 
are not so obtuse. It would be well if the citizens of 
America would seek the motive behind all this vicious 
and lying propaganda. It may serve the yellow press of 
America with a sensation once in a while, but it could not 
serve so continuously unless there were a purpose behind 
it. We do not believe that the lying reports of the 
speeches could have been made unless those who trans- 
mitted them were either vicious in nature or of that low 
order of creatures who so lack principle that they will 
lend themselves to the services of an organized campaign, 
on the part of interests outside of the United States and 
Japan, to precipitate trouble. 

“It behooves the intelligent among the citizens of both 
nations to maintain great reserve in the reception of re- 
ports that serve to create a feeling of antagonism between 
the two peoples. It is certain that neither Tokyo nor 
Washington desires conflict, and, so far as we can see, 
there is no motive for any change in that attitude.” 

The International Press Association, which includes 
every representative in Tokyo of American and European 
journals, at a meeting held in that city recently, adopted 
a resolution declaring that newspaper men in Japan are 
unable to discover any basis in the circumstances or sen- 
timent in Japan warranting the disquieting speeches now 
being made in America in regard to the alleged warlike 
attitude of the former country. These newspaper men 
may be regarded as having voiced the feeling of the 
general Japanese public. Count Komura, the Japanese 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, expresses the opinion that 
war with the United States is inconceivable, that “ it 
would be a crime without excuse or palliation.” 

Thus the spirit of peace appears to prevail everywhere 
except in the talk of the professional jingoes and represen- 
tatives of certain trusts which might profit by hostilities 
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Canada in the Hundred Years’ Peace. 
BY JAMES L. TRYON. 

The Assistant Seeretary of the American Peace Society, 
Dr. James L. Tryon, will make a tour of Canadian clubs, 
universities and churches during the last two weeks of 
February, beginning at Hamilton and ending at Ialifax. 
Among the important places that he expects to visit 
are Toronto, Kingston, Ottawa, Fredericton, St. John, 
Sackville and Wolfville. His topics will be “The New 
Internationalism in the Schools and Colleges,” “The 
Churches and the Peace Movement” and « The Hundred 
Years’ Peace.” The special object of this visit to Canada 
is to promote the century-of-peace celebration for which 
the American Peace Society has been working steadily 
through the pressin the United States, Canada and Great 
Britain for the past six months. 

The following article, which appeared originally in the 
Christian Register, is being reprinted by the Society 
in leaflet form with lists of books on Canadian history 
and literature furnished by Prof. J. G. Carter Troop of 
the University of Chicago and Mr. J. Arthur Favreau, 
secretary of the Société [listorique Franco- Americaine, 
Boston : 

“There is a magnificent feeling of fraternity behind 
the idea of celebrating our century of peace with Great 
Britain. The American, the Canadian and the son of 
Great Britain, whether he be an Englishman, an Irishman, 
or a Scotchman, were never such good friends as they 
are to-day. Each clings to his own nationality as the 
best for him; but each respects those peculiar features of 
custom, government and temperament that make the others 
distinctive. 

« All three nations —for I call Canada one, although 
it is true to the British empire — have made sacrifices 
within the past century for the sake of peace. They 
have known what it is to bear and forbear as no other 
self-respecting countries in the world, and they have 
reaped the rewards of their moderation: they have 
become fast friends. Of the three countries, Canada has 
sacrificed most for the sake of peace. This has been due 
in part to her dependent, position, as compared with the 
United States, and in part also to her regard for the 
peace and unity of the British empire, whose interests 
rather than Canada’s have been the first consideration ; 
but not to unworthy fear. And Canada is entitled to 
respect for every point of diplomacy that she has ever 
yielded. Out of her sacrifices has developed a conviction 
in her people of her international rights, among them 
the right of self-development and natural geographical 
expansion, such as will insure for her in time all the 
concessions that she deserves from Great Britain and 
from us. 

“One of the things that has most impressed me in 
reading the history of Canada is this knowledge of her- 
self and her good sense in biding her time. I read a few 
days ago the speech made by Sir John A, Macdonald in 
his own defense at the time when he was criticised for 
surrendering the interests of Canada in the negotiations 
relating to the treaty of Washington. It is an extraor- 
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dinary speech, such as every student of diplomacy should 
study as a masterpiece. It is without the sentiment of 
Chatham, the imagination of Burke and the eloquence 
of Webster,— it has no sonorous periods for the schoolboy 
to declaim; but for intelligent understanding of a com- 
plicated and delicate international situation, for far-seeing 
patriotism, sound sense and self-control, for a complete 
statement of facts, for prudential reasons for positions 
taken and for an appeal to the convictions, it is as impres- 
sive as it is possible for a speech to be. I speak of it 
because I believe it is prophetic of what is to be revealed 
to us when we come to know the political and diplomatic 
history of Canada, as we shall do when we prepare our- 
selves for the centennial of peace. 

“ We ought to begin to-day a careful study of Canadian 
history. We ought to avail ourselves of every opportu- 
nity to improve our relations with our northern neighbor. 
We see the benefits, in a more cordial understanding, of 
an exchange of professors between the United States and 
Germany; we know that we are doing and getting good 
by sending gifted lecturers like Bliss Perry and Archibald 
C. Coolidge to interpret America to Paris; we honor our- 
selves by studying Japan, whose history we have helped 
to make ; and we recognize the duty of our educators and 
missionaries toward the reform movement in China; but 
first, nearest and dearest should be our relations with our 
brothers in Canada. We should know them as we 
know the people of our own States. We should become 
aware of the glories of the mighty nation whose founda- 
tions are being laid beside our own. We should study 
the system of responsible government in Canada, and we 
should learn about the federation that has been worked 
out there while we have been developing our commerce 
and dealing with our own constitutional problems bere. 

“ We should know the story of Canada from the time 
that the American colonies became the United States. 
We should listen to the record of the heroic struggles of 
our brothers, the United Empire Loyalists, whom we as 
schoolboys were taught to call Tories and refugees, but 
of whose misfortunes and ill-usage at our fathers’ hands 
we never had any conception. We could then begin to 
appreciate more than ever what it means to dare to have 
an opinion of one’s own, what it is to build up a state on 
the virtues of hardship endured by other ancestors than 
ours. And, in recognition of this right to differ, we 
should give our neighbors, in sincere respect, the hand of 
fraternal greeting. 

“We should know for what our French-Canadian 
fellow-citizens stand, and, with that broader mind that 
has come with a century of enlightenment, realize what 
we can all mean to each other if we will. We shall find 
the French-Canadian true to his sworn allegiance, whether 
British or American, a brave pioneer in the past, a worthy 
sharer in the political life and prosperity of two great 
countries to-day. 

“T believe that the celebration, with all the prepara- 
tion, historical, literary and practical, that will be inci- 
dental to it, will be the greatest event in the annals of 
world peace next to the Hague conferences, and that the 
lessons to be learned from it will make those conferences 
the more valuable in the future. It will impress the 
world with the principles of arbitration and the limitation 
of armaments, successfully tried for a hundred years. 
It will tend to solidify the English-speaking race. It 
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will enable all branches of that race to profit by its merits 
and its mistakes. It will increase the love of just liberty 
under law and the knowledge that liberty is the best 
bond of unity. It will encourage the cause of local self- 
government wherever men are fitted for it, and will 
enable us to see that they are fitted for it in places from 
which it is still wrongly withheld. It will show that 
local self-government has not been won without struggle, 
but that it may now be obtained without violence.” 





International Peace through En- 
lightened Self-Interest. 
BY A. W. ALLEN. 


It is safe to say that the civilized world desires inter- 
national peace and would be glad to know that the days 
of warfare were ended. We need no stronger proof of 
this than the fact that governments, in demanding large 
armaments, are at constant pains to explain that they are 
required not to make war, but as an indispensable guar- 
antee of peace. 

But this desire, though plainly existent, is after all 
little more than a strong preference. Peace has never 
become a living issue, partly because it has been looked 
on as almost a Utopian dream and partly because the 
horrors of war, though recognized and admitted, have 
been regarded more or less philosophically as among the 
unavoidable evils, and mankind believes, as Prof. William 
James has expressed it in his essay on “The Moral 
Equivalent of War,” that “there is notbing to make one 
indignant in the mere fact that man should toil and suffer 
pain.” Suffering in war, indeed, is rated as a species of 
consecration, and, inhuman as it may seem, the enormous 
material cost—impossible to forecast — of a war between 
two great nations is to-day a stronger factor for peace 
than the suffering and death involved, which bears out, 
so far, the military claim that armaments constitute an 
insurance against war. How broad is this policy of in- 
surance? Does it cover every contingency, or is it sub- 
ject to conditions? 

The relations between Russia and Japan preceding the 
recent war were not closely parallel to those now existing 
between the nations of Europe, but the outcome clearly 
demonstrates that, given sufficient cause of irritation, the 
most elaborate armaments on both sides do not invariably 
prevent a conflict — which is all we need to know. Fear 
of consequences will hold neither men nor nations in 
check beyond a certain point. If there is continued and 
increasing ill-blood, passion will in the end dominate 
fear, and one side or the other will strike regardless of 
results. 

Within limits nations recognize one another’s right to 
maintain a state of preparation against possible attack, 
and so long as this preparation is clearly for defense only 
it attracts no attention. But the instant one power takes 
a step that can be construed as disadvantageous to some 
other, suspicion is aroused and the threatened power 
promptly makes some counter move, setting in motion an 
endless series of checks and counter checks, the end of 
which, if no agreement can be reached, can scarcely fail 
to be war. The insupportable burden of increasing ex- 
pense alone must sooner or later force an issue, demand- 
ing settlement in some form. 

Presumably neither England nor Germany wishes for 


war, yet both are following the path that leads to it. It 
is scarcely thinkable that mutual fear and suspicion could 
drive two of the greatest modern nations into a war 
which would have no purpose and for which there would 
be no rational excuse, but — and here is the vital point — 
if war is averted, it will almost certainly be because they 
reach some agreement, and not because of their arma- 
ments. Reasonable internal preparation for defense may 
be admitted as making for peace under present conditions; 
external aggressiveness points directly toward suspicion, 
misunderstanding and war. 

If this reasoning is correct (and the strongest adherents 
of the insurance idea will scarcely claim that it will 
always prove effective), the very magnitude of the arma- 
ments considered necessary to prevent war will make it 
the more deadly, destructive and costly when it comes. 
War between two such nations as England and Germany, 
with powerful navies, vast resources and overweening 
national pride, would be a Titanic struggle, involving a 
fabulous material cost and a frightful toll in suffering 
and death. 

Three points thus stand out saliently: that peace is 
desired, but not demanded ; that the humanitarian argu- 
ment is admitted, but not considered conclusive; that 
armaments may be as potent in provoking war as in 
promoting peace. 

It seems clear that the existing international situation 
is fraught with peril, and that if lasting peace is to be 
realized, new forces must be enlisted to strengthen and 
augment those heretofore employed. 

A great work has already been done. The peace 
workers of the past have proclaimed the cruelty and 
wickedness of war until the world has been forced to 
give them a hearing. They have been the pioneers, the 
dreamers if you will, the prophets of a great and benefi- 
cent movement; and their work is not yet done,— the 
evils of war and the blessings of peace must still be 
proclaimed. But more is needed. If an active sentiment 
for peace is to replace the present more or less apathetic 
attitude of the world, the appeal to humanity must be 
supplemented, through organized effort, by an appeal to 
enlightened self-interest. 

We cannot here formulate a detailed plan of action. 
International work is for the most part new and must be 
more or less experimental. But there are already at least 
two established mediums through which to operate — the 
official Hague Conference, destined in time, perhaps, to 
become the World’s Parliament, with power to bind the 
nations, and the Central Office of International Asso- 
ciations at Brussels, always available, whose purpose is 
to act as a clearing house for the national and international 
associations of the world, official and unoflicial. 

On the first medium it is unnecessary to dwell. It is 
doubtful if the world realizes the importance of what the 
Hague Conference has accomplished, but its work has 
been recorded and its purpose is known. 

The second is an agency as yet comparatively unknown, 
in which the projectors desire to interest international 
workers in America, and which is now being studied here. 
World organization is not a new thought, but this, so far 
as known, is the first plan worked out to foster and guide it. 

The Central Office of International Associations had its 
inception a year or two ago, as the outcome of the expe- 
rience of some of Europe’s most prominent international 
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workers, who constituted themselves into a committee of 
organization. 

Prominent among them were Auguste Beernaert, Minis- 
ter of State of Belgium, and president of the Interparlia- 
mentary Congress at Brussels, in 1910; Senator Henri 
La Fontaine of Belgium, president of the Permanent 
International Peace Bureau at Berne; Paul Otlet, secre- 
tary of the International Institute of Bibliography at 
Brussels; and Alfred H. Fried of Vienna, editor of 
Friedens- Warte. These men, after long study of the 
peace question, had become convinced that the only prac- 
tical method of banishing war, and the shadow of war, 
was to banish the excuse for it by creating a recognized 
need for peace; and that the one way to accomplish this 
was to unify the world in thought, in feeling and in 
interests. 

Though universal peace is the ultimate goal, the office 
has for its immediate and permanent function to serve 
humanity from day to day by providing an international 
clearing house through which may freely flow from natioen 
to nation the best in thought and effort that is developed 
in each. , 

The first World’s Congress of International Associa- 
tions, held at Brussels, May 9 to 11, 1910, at which one 
hundred and thirty-two out of a total of some two hun- 
dred associations were represented, was a related move- 
ment,— the first step toward a general coérdination of 
all international activities. At this Congress there were 
present four Nobel Peace Laureates, including Auguste 
Beernaert, who presided over the deliberations. 

In one of the reports of the proceedings occurs the 
following definition of internationalism : “ International- 
ism of interests and efforts is only the continuation of 
the great movement which has already created in history 
regionalism and nationalism. Among the independent 
nations — which ought to survive, as provinces survive 
within states —there has been progressively developed 
a vast organization destined to embrace all states and 
nationalities.” 

Under the auspices of the Central Office of Interna- 
tional Associations at Brussels, and of the International 
Institute of Peace at Monaco, and edited by Messrs. 
Fried, La Fontaine and Otlet, there has been pub- 
lished (1908-1909) “The Annual of International Life ” 
(L’ Annuaire de la Vie Internationale), a volume of 
thirteen hundred and seventy pages, containing the full- 
est record at the time obtainable of the international as- 
sociations of the world — official and unofficial. 

It is of this book that William T. Stead said: “ One 
of the most interesting books in the world has reached 
me from the principality of Monaco. When I opened 
the box and took out the book I felt as if I had suddenly 
come into the possession of King Solomon’s magic carpet, 
which enabled me to fly far into the future. It is a fas- 
cinating book. When you read its pages you seem to 
be witnessing the erection of a new world. For here we 
see the Spirit of Polycivilization brooding upon the 
formless and anarchic abyss of space, and evolving there- 
from the World State of the future. It is a marvelous 
picture which is thus represented. An enormous multi- 
tude of forces are creating a new body in the shape of a 
highly complex international organization, and they are 
informing it with a new soul — the Conscience of Human- 
ty. This is the greatest of all the miracles of our time, — 
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the almost automatic evolution of one harmonious World 
State out of the multitudinous jarring congeries of na- 
tional states which constitute the armed anarchy of this 
planet. The impulse comes very partially from religion. 
It does not proceed at all from military conquest. Science 
and the machine —these are the dominant influences 
which are unifying mankind. Everywhere and at all 
times the subtle influence of steam and electricity are at 
work in their great task of world shrinkage.” 

This, as Mr. Stead indicates, has in it no suggestion of 
religious inspiration. It is the outcome of an intricate, 
highly developed, reciprocal self-interest. International 
peace will come, primarily because of its righteousness, 
but equally because the world is learning, as each civilized 
nation learns day by day within its own borders, and as 
Canada and the United States have learned through 
almost a century of unbroken and unarmed friendship, 
that peace pays. 

Self-interest is still potent; the 
come. 


millennium is yet to 
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New York Peace Society. 
Reception to Hon. and Mrs. Oscar S. Straus. 
BY WILLIAM H. EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

The reception given by the Society on Saturday, Jan- 
uary 7, to Hon. Oscar S. Straus and Mrs. Straus (just 
returned from Constantinople) in the Hotel Plaza was a 
largely attended and successful event. Mr. Straus ad- 
dressed the guests on the “Spirit of Our Diplomacy,” 
and in introducing him Mr. Carnegie paid him a high 
tribute as a man and a peacemaker. 

“ We have with us to-day the peacemaker,” said Mr. 
Carnegie. “I am proud of the record he has behind 
him. He has proved himself a success in every position 
he has made for himself or to which his country has 
called him. Three times he has been sent to Turkey, 
twice as Minister and once as Ambassador. If matters in 
Turkey should ever become critical, if we should want 
some one who could straighten out supposed difficulties 
between the Turkish nation and our own, there would 
be a unanimous call for Mr. Straus. He has obtained 
for his country in Turkey privileges that were never 
before granted to us. He is a great peacemaker.” 

Mr. Carnegie then spoke of the difference between the 
heroes of peace and the heroes of war. “The hero of 
the savage,” he said, “ was the man who killed or maimed 
the greatest number of his fellows; yet in modern war- 
fare heroism is scarcely possible, for men must stand at 
a great distance and shoot one another. Mark the heroes 
of peace! After a disastrous mine explosion in Great 
Britain one hundred miners were buried. There was a 
call for volunteers for the rescue, and more men responded 
than could possibly be used. That is the right sort of 
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heroism. The argument that war makes for heroes is 

untenable. The heroes of war kill, the heroes of peace 
” 

save. 


Then Mr. Carnegie turned to Ambassador Straus and, 
placing his arm on his shoulder, said, “On behalf of the 
Society I want to express the deep gratitude and admi- 
ration we have for you as a man, and we wish you a long 
and happy life. We are glad to get you back again. 
Now that you are back you will have to work for the 
Society, for you are a man we cannot afford to lose.” 
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Mr. Straus was visibly affected by the tribute Mr. 
Carnegie paid to his attainments, and replied: “ I appre- 
ciate highly the great honor paid me by the prince of 
peace.” 

Then he spoke of the work of the Society, not only in 
New York but throughout the country, and of its small 
beginning under his own presidency. 

“By my resignation,” he declared, “came the great 
success of the Society, because it enabled you to obtain 
as the director of your destinies that great man, that 
builder of the Temple of Peace, Mr. Carnegie.” 

Speaking of the introduction of American ideas into 
Turkey, Mr. Straus said that when American schools 
were first established in Turkey the Turks were suspicious 
of our motives. They wanted to know if we were edu- 
cating the natives so that afterwards we might undertake 
a commercial conquest of their country. “I told the 
Turkish people,” he said, “that we were not bent on 
making a commercial conquest of their country, but that 
we wanted only to educate them, that they might know 
our ideas and ideals, and now at last the Turks are be- 
ginning to understand, John Hay,” he declared, ‘ was 
wont to say that our foreign policy consisted of the 
Monroe Doctrine and the Golden Rule. It is true. Our 
government’s basic principle is that all men are equal. 
We have followed that principle in treating with foreign 
powers. Based on that idea we all have equal rights, 
and might does not make right, but law and justice.” 

In speaking of American diplomacy at the present time, 
the Ambassador declared that we ought to work for the 
establishment of a court of judicial justice for all nations. 
He urged a treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain as likely to go far to make for peace. He 
spoke of the treaty of 1897 between the two countries, 
which had failed to pass the Senate by only two or three 
votes. He advocated resurrecting that treaty, as Great 
Britain is ready to extend to us the hand of good-fellow- 
ship. If the treaty were signed, he maintained, we should 
no longer have need for armaments, for a treaty of peace 
between two such powerful nations would eventually 
result in a world-wide peace. 

At the conclusion of the remarks, the guests were in- 
troduced to Mr. and Mrs. Straus and to Mr. and Mrs. 
Carnegie by Mrs. Henry Villard, chairman of the recep- 
tion committee. Refreshments were served from five to 
seven. 

At the Cooper Union meeting held on Friday evening, 
January 13, under the joint auspices of the New York 
Peace Society and the People’s Institute, the speakers 
were Representative David J. Foster of Vermont, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, and 
Representative James A. Tawney of Minnesota, chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee. Both men spoke in 
favor of a reduction of armaments, with special reference 
to the fortifying of the Panama Canal. Both also appealed 
for a canal maintained upon a basis of international neu- 
trality, pointing out that this system had been tried and 
found successful in the case of the Suez Canal. 

Mr. Tawney said, in part: 

“ Owing to the vast extension of the activities of modern 
commerce, industry and finance, industrial and commer- 
cial empires, more comprehensive in their scope than any 
nation, have sprung up, as it were, in the night. These 
newly created world spheres know no international 
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boundaries, and are rapidly combining peoples and na- 
tions together with chains of gold that render belligerency 
between governments suicidal. In breaking the peace 
of the world, the modern nation inevitably declares war 
on herself. She attacks her own economic and social 
interests. She plunges a knife into the hearts of her 
own people, 

“There is but one cause that nowadays is likely to pro- 
voke war between great nations, and that is irrational 
impulse or frenzied passion, excited by sudden insult or 
accident, betraying whole peoples into a mob condition 
which is not responsive to considerations of prudence or 
humanity. 

“Tt will be well for the advocates of armed peace to 
consider that the operation of this crowd-passion or mob 
spirit in causing war is wonderfully favored and facilitated 
by the existence of large armies and navies. The posses- 
sion of irresponsible power is always a temptation to its 
irresponsible use. Individual citizens are not permitted 
in times of peace to go armed among their fellow-men, 
because of the temptation to use arms for slight cause in 
such moments of passion and excitement as every man is 
liable to in the course of his daily experieuce. It is with 
nations as with individuals; there is always the possibility 
that if nations know themselves to be dangerously armed 
and fully equipped, they will be more apt to declare war 
on slight provocation than they otherwise would be. 

“ Instead of being a guarantee of peace, therefore, great 
armaments are a continual menace to peace. They tend 
to hasten the event which it is claimed elaborate prepara- 
tion for war is intended to prevent. 

“Great and costly armaments should not be relied 
upon to preserve peace for at least three principal reasons : 

«“ They are a continual temptation to war. 

“They are wholly unnecessary in our day, because the 
great preventive of war is the common life which the 
nations of the world live together, and make possible 
for each other. The world has shrunk, as it were, into 
a neighborhood in which each nation is in constant touch 
with all. The world’s annual commerce exveeds twenty- 
eight billion dollars. All civilized nations are therefore 
interested in preventing any two nations from disturbing 
the world’s peace. 

“ Armaments cannot be relied upon to prevent war or 
maintain international peace for the reason that their 
cost is rapidly becoming prohibitive. When stated in 
dollars and cents, we find that, including the current 
fiscal year, we have appropriated and expended in the 
last ten years, on account of preparation for war alone, 
$2,192,036,585.20. These figures denote a sum so vast 
that the average mind cannot grasp it. 

“We are told in official reports that, after spending 
almost two and a quarter billion dollars in preparation 
for war, almost any European or Oriental power could 
cross either of the two oceans which separate us from 
the rest of the world, and successfully invade continental 
United States, destroy our railroads, blow up our moun- 
tain passes, paralyze our industry and reduce to ashes 
the magnificent cities that sit queen-like on our Atlantic 
and Pacific Coasts. 

“If the expenditure of two and a quarter billions in 
ten years for the purpose of providing for our national 
defense finds us in the helpless condition the advocates 
of militarism would have us believe, then what would be 
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the sum total of our expenditures for this purpose if we 
were to adopt and carry out their theories? My friends, 
the total cost of such an undertaking would amount to 
figures which would baftle the imagination. 

“These vast armaments tend to promote a spirit of 
rivalry among nations to excel each other. This tendency 
has grown for the last decade so rapidly that it now 
amounts to an international race for supremacy in war 
preparation ; and that, too, at a time when there is no 
cloud on the international horizon to threaten the existing 
peaceful relations between all nations of the world.” 

Mr. Foster’s address on “ Our Obligations at Panama” 
was an unanswerable argument against the fortification 
of the canal. Besides the usual reasons given, he drew 
a@ most impressive one from the treaty obligations into 
which we have entered with Great Britain and Panama. 

“ Before we struck a spade into the Isthmus we gave 
renewed and final expression to that policy [of neutrali- 
zation embodied in our treaties with Great Britain and 
New Granada fifty years ago] by incorporating into our 
treaties with Great Britain and the Republic of Panama 
the principle of neutralization of the canal for all time. 

“ Having declared in those treaties that the canal shall 
be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of war 
of all nations ‘ observing the rules,’ it is our plain duty 
to afford the maritime powers of the world an opportunity 
to agree to observe these rules as Great britain and 
Panama have already done. With the nations of the 
earth agreeing to our rules of neutrality, the fortifications 
of the canal would be not only unnecessary, but a crime 
against civilization and a criminal expenditure of the 
people’s money. For while there is no positive prohibi- 
tion of fortification in our treaties with Great Britain and 
Panama, the very idea of neutralization is inconsistent 
with fortifications. 

“ Upon the question of the fortification of the canal, 
the future is entitled to be heard. For we are placing 
the burden of its construction upon the generations to 
come. Theirs will be the burden of maintaining and 
operating it. The ever-increasing advantage of the canal 
to us is unquestioned, but whether it will prove a paying 
investment no one to-day can foretell. In the railroad 
across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec it already has a strong 
and successful competitor furnishing a route hundreds of 
miles shorter between New Orleans and Hawaii. In this 
state of uncertainty as to the revenue to be derived from 
the canal, we owe it to the future that no unnecessary 
burden be placed upon it; that every honorable means 
be employed to save it from the heavy and perpetual 
burden which fortification would impose.” 
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New Books. 
ArRBITRAL Law PROCEDURE, 
Boston and London: Ginn & 
1910, 


INTERNATIONAL AND 
By Jackson H. Ralston. 
Co., for the International School of Peace. 


pages. 
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The introductory chapters give the leading character- 
istics of International Law, a definition of treaties and a 
sketch of the rules for their interpretation. There is an 
extended treatment of arbitral commissions and of parties 
to an arbitration. The customs of procedure in arbitra- 
tion are taken up and a brief digest of the character of 
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evidence receivable is given. \|Claims, damages, the rights 
and duties of aliens, the rights and liabilities of govern- 
ments, prescription, war, maritime law, prize law and 
international courts of inquiry are the other topics con- 
sidered. An appendix contains rules governing American 
claims against foreign governments and the Hague Peace 
Convention of 1907. 

The aim of the author is to give as thorough an idea 
of arbitral law as is possible within a reasonably small 
compass by citing rulings and opinions in several hun- 
dred adjudicated cases, and in connection with them giving 
the views of great writers on the law of nations — Grotius, 
Vattel, Bluntschli, Calvo, Merignhac, Philiimore, Hall, 
Maine, Lawrence, Wheaton, Wharton, Moore and others. 
The volume is replete with citations from Moore’s Digest 
of International Arbitrations. It covers the points of 
law pronounced upon by umpires in the Venezuelan 
claims and other cases tried since the publication of Pro- 
fessor Moore’s work. No attempt is made to make a 
systematic philosophy of arbitration, which Mr. Ralston, 
who is learned in the subject and is a writer of a philo- 
sophical as well as legal turn of mind, is eminently fitted 
to write ; but there is given us a reliable statement of the 
facts of the subject with all the necessary references. 
One is impressed by the thought that there are now 
hundreds of precedents for arbitrators to follow, and 
that although, as the author points out, the doctrine of 
stare decisis is not accepted by arbitral tribunals, it has 
had a profound influence on arbitral decisions and can 
never be neglected by courts of arbitration. Mr. Ralston 
acknowledges assistance given him by Dr. Ellery C. 
Stowell and Mr. Clement L. Bouvé. 

The author and his assistants have done a thorough 
piece of work, and opened to students and lawyers a 
branch of legal science which heretofore has been diffi- 
cult of access, owing to the fact that information with 
regard to it has been obtainable only in out-of-the-way 
places or in volumes like Moore’s “International Arbi- 
trations,” which only comparatively few men have on 
their library shelves. By the publication of this book 
the International School of Peace, now called the World 
Peace Foundation, has provided the peace movement 
with an important addition to its technical literature. 

By Jacob Funk. Elgin, IIl.: 
The brethren Publishing House. 175 pages. 

This is a short treatise on war, its causes, horrors and 
cost; and peace, its history and means of advancement. 
It is written from the point of view that the present age 
should be one of love —love to God and love to man. It 
holds that war is the negation of love and justice. The 
five chapters treat respectively of “The Causes of War,” 
“The Evils of War,” “The Cost of War,” “A Brief 
History of the Peace Movement” and “ Ways of Ad- 
vancing the Peace Movement.” The book is enriched 
with apt quotations from many leading peace workers 
of the past and is illustrated with cuts of some of 
Verestchagin’s famous paintings. 
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DER WEG ZUM WELTFRIEDEN IN JAHRE 1910. By Alfred H. Fried 
In German. Berlin, Vienna and Leipzig: The office of the Frtedens- 
Warte. 20 pages. A chronicle by months of the principal events of the 
past year bearing on the progress of peace. 

AN ECONOMICAL QUESTION — COST OF ARMED PEACE. 
New York: The World-Federation League. 


4small pages. 
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IMPORTANCE OF LABOR LEGISLATION, 12 pages. Metropolitan 
Tower. New York: American Association for Labor Legislation. 

SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF 1HE AMERICAN SCHOOL PEACE LEAGUE, 
Boston: The American Schoo! Peace League, 405 Marlborough Street. 

PEACE ARBITRATION DEPARTMENT NATIONAL W.C.T.U. Twenty- 
third Annual Report of Superintendent. Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Win- 
—_, Centre, Maine. 

ANDS ACROSS THE SEA. 
G. H. Perris. 
Press. 

A LIVE CHRISTMAS TREE. 
27 pages. 

THE STORY OF A NATION’s MARTYRDOM. 

ALMANACH DELA PAtx for 1911. In French. Published by the Asso- 
ciation de la Paix par le Droit, 10 rue Monjardin, Nimes, France. 

ALMANACO ILLUSTRATO for 1911. In Italian, Published by the 
Lombard Peace Union, Portici Settentrionali 21, Milan, Italy. 

REPORT OF THE TWELFTH ANNUAL MEBTING OF THE ANTI-IMPE- 
RIALIST LEAGUE, November 26, 1910. , Boston: The Anti-Imperialist 
League. 

HE JAPAN SOCIETY OF NEW YORK, 1910-1911. 
Street, New York. 

THE PEACE YEAR BOOK, 1911. 246 pages. An admirable statement 
of the present status of the Peace Movement in different countries. 
Price, one shilling. London: The National Peace Council, 167 St. Steph- 
en’s House, Westminster, S. W. 

THE NECESSITY OF A PERMANENT TRIBUNAL. * Professor Ernest 
Nys, of the University of Brussels. 28 smal! pages. Baltimore: Ameri- 
can Society for the Judicial Settlement of International Disputes. 


Labor’s Plea for International Peace. By 


16 pages and cover. Manchester, Eng.: National Labor 


A Christmas Story. By Bradley Gilman. 


58 pages. 31 Nassau 
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International Arbitration and Peace Lecture Bureau, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The following persons may be secured to give ad- 
dresses before public meetings, churches, schools and 
other organizations, on international arbitration and 
peace. Those wishing their services should communi- 
cate directly with them as to dates and terms. 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlboro St., Boston. 

Rev. A. Eugene Bartlett, 2024 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 
Rev. Charles E. Beals, 153 La Salle St., Chicago. 

Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 

E. Howard Brown, New Sharon, Iowa. 

Arthur Deerin Call, Hartford, Conn. 

W. C. Dennis, State Department, Washington. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





PACIFIC COAST AGENCY 
OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
DEPOSITORY OF PEACE LITERATURE. 
ROBERT C. ROOT, Representative. 
O. T. JoHNsON BurttpIne, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 





CHICAGO HEADQUARTERS 
OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
DEPOSITORY OF PEACE LITERATURE. 
CHARLES E. BEALS, Field Secretary. 
ASSOCIATION BUILDING, 153 LA SALLE STREET. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS 


An important factor in peace negotiations 


Count Witte, Russian Peace Commissioner, and Baron Kaneko, Japan’s 
secret representative in America, were kept posted through newspaper 
clippings furnished by the Argus Press Clipping Bureau. 


What Interests You 


Can be supplied from American and foreign publications to your entire 
satisfaction. Any topic, any name. 
Terms: $5 per hundred, $35 per 1,000 clippings. 


ARGUS PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
352 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Miss Anna B. Eckstein, 30 Newbury St., Boston. 

Rev. Bradley Gilman, Canton Corner, Mass. 

Rev. J. J. Hall, D. D., Fayetteville, N. C. 

Prof. Benjamin H. Hibbard, Ames, Ia. 

Hamilton Holt, 130 Fulton St., New York. 

Rev. William G. Hubbard, Goldsboro, N. C. 

K. S. Inui, Japanese Lecturer, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Louis P. Lochner, 414 North Henry St., Madison, Wis. 
Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon St., Boston. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 

Dr. Ernst Richard, Columbia University, New York. 

Dr. William P. Rogers, Dean of the Law School, Cincinnati, O. 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 43 Summit Ave., Allston, Mass. 
George T. Smart, D. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 

Prof. Bromley Smith, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 
Dr. Homer B. Sprague, Newton, Mass. 

Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, 31 Beacon St., Boston, 

Rev. James L. Tryon, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 
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Branches and Auxiliaries of the American Peace Society. 


BRANCHES. 


THe PEACE Society oF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
619 O. T. Johnson Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Rev. Arthur S. Phelps, D. D., President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary. 
Tut PEACE Society OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Hon. W. Almont Gates, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Tue UTau PEACE Soctery, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Ex-Gov. John C. Cutler, President. 
J. M. Sjodahl, Secretary. 
THe New York«K ITALIAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
Hon. A. Zucca, President. 
Giovani Daniele, Secretary, 2039 First Ave., N. Y. 
Tue CoNnNECTICUT PEACE Society, Hartford, Conn. 
Arthur Deerin Call, President. 
Rev. R. W. Roundy, Secretary. 
Tue CLEVELAND PEACE Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing, President. 
Mrs. H. E. Hollingshead, Secretary. 
THe BuFFALO PEACE Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 
John B. Olmsted, President. 
Frank F. Williams, Secretary. 
THE PEACEMAKERS OF WASHINGTON, Seattle, Wash. 
Charles F. Whaley, President. 
C. W. Scarff, Secretary. 
THE CHICAGO PEACE SOCIETY, 
Association Building, 153 La Salle Street. 
Hon. George E. Roberts, President. 
Rev. Charles E. Beals, Secretary. 
THE MARYLAND PEACE Society, Baltimore, Md, 
Theodore Marburg, President. 
Edward C. Wilson, Secretary. 


AUXILIARIES. 


THe Kansas STATE Peace Society, Wichita, Kansas, 
Prof. W. P. Trueblood, President. 
Orman Emery, Secretary. 
New Y ORK GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE Society, New York,N.Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 12 West 103d Street. 
Heinrich Abeles, Secretary, 221 Kast 53d Street. 
Henry Feldman, Treasurer, 380 East 149th Street. 
THE ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY OF CINCINNATI, 
121 East Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dean William P. Rogers, President. 
E. D. Lyon, Secretary. 
THE INTERCOLLEGIATE PEACE ASSOCIATION, 
Dean William P. Rogers, President, 
Law School, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
George Fulk, Secretary, Cerro Gordo, IIl. 
THE ASSOCIATION OF COSMOPOLITAN CLUBS, 
C. C. Wang, President, 
1012 West Oregon Street, Urbana, III. 
Louis P. Lochner, General Secretary, 
414 North Henry Street, Madison, Wis. 
P. F. Mehary, Treasurer, 
1012 Oregon Street, Urbana, II. 
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Publications of the American Peace Society. 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with 
Reference to War and Peace.— Report of a Committee 
of three appointed by the American Peace Society. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. each; $3.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 page* 
and cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, LL. 
B. Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $3.00 per hundred. 


Freedom of Commerce in Time of War.—By James L. Tryon. 
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16 pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 
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An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
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A Periodic Congress of the Nations, with list of Congresses 
held.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 12 pages. 65 cts. 
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The Cost of War.—Giving approximate loss in men, in money, 
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By Benjamin F."Trueblood. 16 pages. 5 cts. per copy 
$3.00 per hundred. . 


International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 24 pages. Price 
5 cts. each. $3.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 


Patriotism. — By Dr. William Everett. Harvard Phi Beta 
Kappa Oration, 1900. 16 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 


The Cost of Armed Peace. By Hon. James A. 


Tawney. 
8 pages. Price 3 cts. each. $1.50 per hundred. 
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The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5cts. each. $3.00 per hundred. 


Missions and International Peace.— By Rev. Charles F. 
Jefferson, D. D. Address delivered at the one hundredth 
anniversary of the American Board, Boston, October 12, 
1910. 16 pages. $2.00 per hundred. 


Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 24 pages with cover. 5 cts. 
each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 


How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 4 pages. Price 50 cts. per 
hundred, postpaid. 


A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. 20 cts. per hundred. 


The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Washington’s Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet 
4 pages. Price 50 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Coals of Fire.—By Willis R. Hotchkiss, 


No. 6. 


of the Friends 


Africa Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. Illustrated. $1.25 
per hundred, postpaid. 

The Proposed High Court of Nations. — By James L. Tryon. 
Introduction by Dean Kirchwey. 16 pages. Price 5 cts. 
per copy; $3.00 per hundred. 

Hymns for Peace Meetings.—6 pages. 5 cts. each. 35 cts. 
per dozen. 

Some Fallacies of Militarism. — By Rev. Charles E. Jeffer- 
son, D. D. 8 pages. Price $1.25 per hundred, 


Teaching Patriotism and Justice. —By Lucia Ames Mead. 
Price $2.50 per hundred. 


Is Japan a Menace to the United States? By Rev. J. H. 
DeForest, thirty-three years a missionary in Japan. 12 
pages. $2.00 per hundred. 


War Facts — Peace Facts.— 2 pages. Valuable for distribu- 
tion at public meetings. 50 cts. per hundred. 


Report of the Thirteenth Universal Peace Congress.— Held 
at Boston in 1904. 350 pages. A most valuable document 
for all peace workers and students of the cause. Price 
10 cts. 


The Two Hague Conferences.— By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
16 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.50 per hundred. 


The Churches and the Peace Movement.— By Rev. 
L. Tryon. 4 pages. Price, 50 cts. per hundred, 


Shall Any National Dispute be Reserved from Arbitra- 
tion? — By Hon. J. H. Ralston. 8 pages. $1.00 per 
hundred. 


The Conditions of Peace Between the East and the West.— 
By H. DeForest, D. D. 16 pages. $2.50 per hundred. 


The Moral Damage of War to the School Child. — By 
Rev. Walter Walsh. 8 pages. 75 cts. per hundred. 


Arbitration, but Not Armaments. — By Prof. William I. 
Hull. Price, $1.25 per hundred. 


Women and War. 
per hundred. 


James 


By Grace Isabel Colbron. 4 pages. 50cts. 


Women in the Peace Movement. By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 


8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 


Militarism as a Cause of the High Cost of Living. — From 
the Report of the Massachusetts Commission on the Cost 
of Living, 1910. 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 
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LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
the Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 cts, 


MEMOIRS OF BERTHA VON 
SUTTNER. Authorized transla- 
tion. 2 vols. Price, $5.00 net. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. Tue TruE GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, Tot War SysTEM oF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF NaTIONs, 
and Tae DuEL BETWEEN FRANCE 
anp Germany: The three in one 
volume. Price, 65 cts. 


THE HAGUE PEACE CONFER- 
ENCES OF 1899 AND 1907. 
By James Brown Scott. Two 
large vols. Price, $5.00 net. 


TEXTS OF THE PEACE CON- 
FERENCES AT THE HAGUE, 
1899 AND 1907. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by James Brown 
Scott. Prefatory Note by Elihu 
Root. 447 pages. Price, $2.00. 


CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR. Dr. Channing’s Addresses 
on War, with extracts from dis- 
courses and letters. Price, 65 cts. 


ARBITRATION AND THE 
HAGUE COURT. By Hon. John 
W. Foster. <A concise manual of 
the chief features of the arbitra- 
tion movement. Price, $1.00. 


THE ARBITER IN COUNCIL. 
A Compendium of Argument and 
Information on the Peace Move- 


ment, in the form of a Seven Days’ 
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567 pages. Price, $1.25. 
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Darby, LL.D. Cloth, over 900 
pages. Price, $3.50. 


THE ETHICS OF FORCE. By 
H. E. Warner. Price, 60 cts. 


THE NEWER IDEALS OF 
PEACE. By Jane Addams. 
Price, $1.25. 


THE TWO HAGUE CONFER- 
ENCES. By William I. Hull, 
Professor of History in Swarth- 
more College. 516 pages. Price, 
$1.65 A fine account of the work 
and results of the two Conferences. 


THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
Bloch’s great work on “ The Future 
of War,” containing all his proposi- 
tions, summaries of arguments, and 
conclusions. Price, 65 cts. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. True- 
blood. Third Edition. Two new 
chapters. 227 pages. Price, 75 cts. 
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